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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


NEW BOOKS AND AN OLD MORAL: 
THE ABBEY AND BROADWAY — 
SWEDEN LOOKS AHEAD 


wo theatre books have appeared 

this month, one in England, one in 
America, that are as far apart in their 
content as the two extremes of theatre 
life they represent, but that, read to- 
gether, emphasize afresh the fact that 
the mark of an artist is his power to work 
within limits. The English book is The 
Fays of the Abbey Theatre, by W. G. Fay 
and Catherine Carswell, and it has not 
yet arrived in this country. But the re- 
view of it, or the argument from it, in a 
two-part article by St. John Ervine in 
The Observer (London) answers this par- 
ticular purpose just as well, and perhaps 
better. 

Mr. Ervine is so expressively violent in 
his opinions that he never leaves any 
doubt as to what he means. So, for 
example, writing of other books of his- 
tory in Ireland including theatre records, 
he says: ‘All Southern Irishmen are 
propagandists. Readers of their work 
should disbelieve three-fourths of what 
they write, and should receive the re- 
maining fourth with the utmost suspi- 
cion.” When, therefore, he passes the 
book about the Fays, it seems safe to be- 

















SIDNEY HOWARD needs every 
inch of the long head which Aline 
Fruhauf gives him in the caricature 
above to get the right perspective on 
the long range of plays to which he 
has put his name as adaptor. Ye/low 
ack, now the most popular offering 
in the provinces, has its successor 
this winter in his dramatization of 
Humphrey Cobb’s Paths of Glory. 
& 

T. S. ELIOT’S Murder in the Cathe- 
dral is second in the season of verse 
plays to be given at the Mercury 
Theatre, London, during the winter. 
Coriolanus is to be-produced first. 
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PEER GYNT and not a Shakes- 
peare play opens the season at the 
Old Vic in London. 


* 

THE New York Public Library 
Theatre Section is thinking of follow- 
ing the custom of the theatre and 
hanging out a ‘Standing Room 
Only’ sign, the services of the de- 
partment have been in such crowded 
demand lately. 


THE Hungarians are known as a 
brave people, and only the bravest 
would have undertaken the dramati- 
zation of Beethoven’s Missa Solem- 
nis, which is scheduled as the open- 
ing performance of the National 
Theatre in Budapest. The dramati- 
zation is the work of Gyorgy Ujhazy. 
The further announcement of the 
National Theatre includes among 
other encouraging news the fact 
that there are over 2000 new sub- 
scribers this year. 


THE extraordinary and continued 
critical and audience success of the 
Russian Ballet in London has led to 
the organization of a new company 
called the Ballets de Leon Woizi- 
kovsky, the roster of whose dancers 
includes several well-known names. 
A detail of the opening concerns the 
objection said to have been made by 
Fokine to the use of his choreog- 
raphy for Les Sylphides, Petrouchka 
and other famous ballets. This is 
probably the first (and should not be 
the last) time that a dance composer 
has asserted his rights to his own 
creation. The matter is reported 
happily settled. 
& 


EDITH EVANS is to play the Nurse 
in the production of Romeo and 
Fuliet in London in which Laurence 
Olivier and John Gielgud are to 
alternate the parts of Romeo and 
Mercutio. Juliet will be Peggy Ash- 
croft, and the combination is enough 
to make eager theatregoers take 
passage on the first boat for England. 
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lieve that it is because what they ac- 
complished for the Abbey met united 
approval even in Ireland. Too man 
people do not know what the Fays’ ac- 
complishment was. ‘One of the silliest 
English legends’, Mr. Ervine says, ‘is 
that the Irish voice, outside Ulster, is 
beautiful. Out of . . . unpromising ma- 
terial, the Fays had to make Players. 
How well they made them has long been 
a world’s wonder. They took tongues 
that were hideous and made them beau- 
tiful, and the legend that the Irish voice 
is everywhere lovely is entirely founded 
on the fact that the Fays, taking infinite 
pains, created one that is not Irish at all, 
but is Fay.’ That was one major victory 
for the Abbey. 

There were many more victories — 
over small size and poverty and preju- 
dice and national dissension and, not the 
least of them, a restricted Government 
patent requiring the theatre to play only 
‘plays in the Irish or English languages, 
written by Irish writers on Irish subjects, 
selected by the Irish National Theatre 
Society, or such works of foreign authors 
as would tend to interest the public in 
the higher forms of dramatic art.’ Even 
the personnel of the dramatists and 
players was a limitation. ‘The majority 
of Irish dramatists whose work was pro- 
duced at the Abbey were of peasant or 
small farmer origin, and they very prop- 
erly wrote of the life they knew. It was a 
mean and narrow life, and the plays 
which came out of it tended to be much 
alike: they were about land-grabbing or 
girls’ fortunes, as dowries are called in 
Ireland, or the corruption of local au- 
thorities, such as poor law guardians and 








THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


urban district councillors. Plays on other 
modern themes were outside the scope of 
our authors and the range of our actors, 
who could play peasants and ancient 

rinces, but could not play modern 
ladies and gentlemen.’ With all their 
fields so walled in, the Abbey has yet be- 
come, to the whole of the world that 
knows them, a theatre of magic. 


HE American book is Burns Man- 
tle’s 1934-1935 yearbook of the 
drama in America called The Best Plays, 
including in the list the following ten, a 
number limited by the program of the 
series: The Children’s Hour, Valley Forge, 
The Petrified Forest, The Old Maid, Ac- 
cent on Youth, Merrily We Roll Along, 
Awake and Sing, The Farmer Takes a 
Wife, Lost Horizons and The Distaff Side. 
The best things in last season’s theatre 
were outside the range of these plays — 
the D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and Sullivan 
series which opened the season; the visit 
of the Abbey Players; the playing of 
Elisabeth Bergner in Escape Me Never; 
Katharine Cornell’s production of Romeo 
and Fuliet; and so forth. Many other 
critics would have preferred John van 
Druten’s Flowers of the Forest to The 
Distaff Side, and Clifford Odets’ Till the 
Day I Die or even Waiting for Lefty to 
Awake and Sing; many would have in- 
cluded Obey’s Noah and Sean O’Casey’s 
Within the Gates in the first ten. But none 
of these details of difference in critical 
opinion matters much. 

Mr. Mantle’s year-by-year record of 
the Broadway theatre has become an 
institution. His comments and lists and 
inventories become increasingly valua- 


HEYWOOD BROUN recently used 
his nationally syndicated column as 
a forum from which to speak a few 
words in favor of vaudeville: ‘When- 
ever grand opera shows signs of dy- 
ing or dwindling there is an appeal 
for funds, and the institution is 
propped up again. I think as much 
ought to be done for vaudeville. . . . 
In all seriousness the death of vaude- 
ville means . . . the passing of a 
school in which many of our best 
performers got their start.’ Mr. 
Broun does not exaggerate; in fact 
he does not give the facts their full 
significance. The training in inter- 
preting and anticipating audience 
reaction, the vaudeville necessity 
to achieve immediate response, the 
lessons in creating a bond between 
stage and auditorium were school 
and college to many of the theatre’s 
top-notchers of yesterday and today 
—especially to the comedians. 
There is nothing to take its place. 


* 

SEAN O’CASEY’S The Silver Tassie 
has finally seen production, enthu- 
siastically received, at Dublin’s 
Abbey Theatre — whose board of 
directors rejected the play eight 
years ago after it had been written 
for that theatre expressly. Critical 
comment on the production was 
divided, but approval of the Abbey’s 
decision to reverse its earlier verdict 
was practically unanimous. 


* 
IT SHOULD be recorded, perhaps 
under the heading of Recovery, that 
on the night of September 24, 1935, 
95,000 spectators paid $948,352 (not 
including premiums paid to specu- 
lators) to be in the audience for the 
Louis-Baer fight at Yankee Stadium, 
New York. And that the papers of 
the following morning carried ad- 
vertisements announcing that tickets 
for the New York premiere of the 
Reinhardt-Hollywood Midsummer 
Night’s Dream film were available 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $11. 
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THE winter announcement of lec- 
tures and courses sponsored by the 
League for Political Education car- 
ries an item of special interest to 
theatre-minded New Yorkers: a lec- 
ture on ‘The Russian Theatre’ by 
Alexander Afinogenov, author of 
Fear, the play about a Soviet scien- 
tist which achieved distinction as the 
first successful Soviet attempt at 
political and social self-criticism. 
The play had its first American pro- 
duction two years ago at the Vassar 
Experimental Theatre in a transla- 
tion by Hallie Flanagan. 


® 
ALEXANDER KORDA Produc- 
tions announce that Robert Donat 
will play the stellar role in The 
Ghost Goes West under the direction 
of René Clair. Another note from 
the Korda studios in London says 
that Charles Laughton is to play the 
title-role in the screen adaptation of 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 

” 
AT THE start of her Romeo and 
Fuliet tour, Katharine Cornell clari- 
fied a rumor: Reports of a London 
engagement as Juliet had for basis 
only the fact that several English 
managers had suggested the venture 


to her. 
° 


FOR THE RECORD: Italy during 
the summer established a Theatrical 
Inspectorate, under the Propaganda 
Ministry, to ‘regenerate the organi- 
zation, discipline the values, renew 
the personnel, regulate the develop- 
ment of the theatre and defend its 
rights — in brief, to introduce into 
stage circles the regenerating prin- 
ciples of fascism.’ The quotation is 
taken, in its official version, from a 
dispatch to the New York Times. 
The Inspectorate’s first objectives 
are the creation of a new State 
theatre and of a school for drama, 
limitation of stock companies, ‘pro- 
tection of the national repertory’, 
and combating ‘speculation’. 
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ble. It is a record of a theatre that pre- 
scribes no limits of money or enterprise 
or nationality, of censorship or good 
taste. It can be all that it can be of what 
it pleases to be. And, somehow, with 
that in mind, putting the Best Plays of 
1934-1935 beside The Fays of the Abbey 
Theatre, you are caught again by three 
sentences in Mr. Ervine’s article: ‘The 
Abbey flourished when it had no money 
and few spoke well of it. Its decline has 
coincided with its period of comparative 
prosperity.’ And this: ‘For artists bring 
together those whom politicians put 
asunder.” It is all worth thinking about. 


LOF MOLANDER, director of the 

Swedish national stage, the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm, must 
feel himself fortunate in being able to 
announce, as an important feature of the 
season, Selma Lagerléf’s own dramatiza- 
tion of her great novel, The Story of 
Gésta Berling, which is so dramatic in its 
material and structure that memory 
often places it in the theatre and not on 
the library shelf. Among the announce- 
ments of new plays for the year’s pro- 
gram are Hustrun (The Wife), a peasant 
drama by Vilhelm Moberg; Es Skepp 
Kommer Lastat (A Ship Comes Loaded), 
by a favorite Stockholm dramatist, 
Sigfrid Siwertz; Credo, by Elin Wagner, 
novelist and playwright; and Rodes- 
pierre, by Rudolf Varnlund. Another 
production that should attract attention 
is Strindberg’s 4 Dream Play, with 
settings by Isaak Griinewald, the cele- 
brated Swedish painter and scenic artist 
whose work is seen all too seldom in the 
theatre during these latter years 











I. Russack 


THE REAPERS, Siskind Liev’s play that begins the season for the Artef 
Players, shows the tradition on which the group bases their acting. These 
pictures might have been taken from a Russian theatre portfolio. 
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ALFRED LUNT AND LYNN FONTANNE, as they ride off into the 
clouds at the end of their performance of The Taming of the Shrew, symbolize 
the unbridled spirit that pervades the whole gay production of this Shake- 
speare farce. Below, the two stars carry along with them all the rollicking, 
roistering crowd in a melange of dancing, music and acrobatics. 

















Theatre Ballot-Box 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


H ERE Is the theatre you have been asking for, gentlemen! Step up 

and take it; you can have it all for the price of a seat or two — 
tragedy, farce and melodrama, song and good dance, the long, loud 
laugh, the mind on fire, heart in your mouth, even your nose in the 
news if you like it that way. You will find good actors at their best, 
playwrights turned poets, with producers, directors, designers abet- 
ting them with a poetry of motion and color and light. The finest 
theatre you have been offered for years is yours for the buying, as 
much of ‘the top’ in a short two weeks as you had a right to hope for 
in a year. And count upon this: what comes after depends upon what 
you do with these first offerings. Comedy and song will wait, perhaps. 
The whole world loves Beatrice Lillie; see her, by all means — she will 
improve your disposition. If you don’t see her this week, however, you 
are sure to find her next week and perhaps next year, singing ‘Paree’ 
and babbling about dinner napkins. 

But fine plays, and especially stern plays, however good and true 
and beautiful, make their audiences more slowly in a world that stands 
with its back to the wall, fearful of war and hunger and civil strife. 
Sometimes they make their audiences too slowly for a brave producer’s 
purse that empties fast, with costs of house and labor what they are. 
So buy your tickets early, if you want more good serious plays. Don’t 
let Brock Pemberton say that New Yorkers can talk about wanting a 
good theatre but the only plays they really want to see are the ones 
for which they cannot buy a ticket for love or money. The box-office 
is the theatre’s ballot-box. Exercise your suffrage for plays of which 
your theatre can be proud! 

Humphrey Cobb’s novel, Paths of Glory, is, they tell us, a well- 
documented story of the Great War. From it Sidney Howard has 
fashioned a stirring play produced by Arthur Hopkins with the very 
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Paths 
of Glory 
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best of his skill in casting and direction, with settings by Henry Drey- 
fuss that permit the many short scenes to flow smoothly one into 
another and still define their own place in the pattern of the action. 

It does not matter in which army the events of this story actually 
took place. Whichever it was it might, but for the grace of God, have 
been another. At a crisis in the fighting, an impregnable hill, twice 
fought for and lost, must be taken. There is available for the onslaught, 
directly in the face of the enemy, only a company already halved and 
shattered by long front-line duty. A certain general is offered high 
military honor if he wins the hill; he accepts the challenge, throws in the 
brave but half-dead company, permits them to be slaughtered within 
a few yards of their own lines, loses the fight and, in a vain, selfish orgy 
of anger, arrests all that are left for cowardice. Three of the brave 
fighting men, chosen by lot, are sentenced by court martial to be shot 
as cowards, for no fault of their own — they are the bravest of the 
pack — but as an example of authority, for the better discipline of the 
soldiers of the line, so that, perhaps, the next time such things happen 
no soldier may dare come back to tell the tale. It is a terrible story of 
man, the animal, and whoever reads it or hears it told must resent it 
eternally for the men to whom it happened and for the cause of peace 
and patriotism they thought they served. But telling a true story does 
not make a good book. The teller does that if he is an artist. And in the 
theatre a play is true, whether it follows the facts or not, if the play- 
wright can make you believe it. So Paths of Glory is a mighty and an 
absorbing play, with its own clear truth of situation and action and 
character, all so realized in writing and performance that it is no 
longer the brave Corporal Didier, and First Class Private Langlois, 
and the fearless rowdy Ferol who die by their companions’ rifle fire. 
It is you, yourself, who become the victim of all the miseries of war 
and of this last great misery of a personal shame that is worse than 
death. 

‘Is Paths of Glory as good a play as the book is a novel?’ people 
ask; ‘Is it a better play than What Price Glory? and Fourney’s End?’ 
These are unnecessary questions; such plays live their own lives 
without comparison. It has a deep bite to the pen, a steady push to the 
action, a compelling story and a memorable performance. More 
than a hundred thousand people bought the book. If more than a 
hundred thousand buy tickets for the play, the world is sure to be a 
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little more strongly armed for peace. That should be enough to recom- 
mend any production, both writing and acting. 

There are forty-five parts in the play, almost every one a sharply 
outlined character — almost every one with the features filled in by 
the actor, and so well harmonized by the director that at the moment 
when they are drawing lots to see which man in the group shall be 
chosen to face the firing squad, you look from face to face, saying: 
‘It must not be you!’ Perhaps never before in America have there 
been so many good men, especially young men, playing together in a 
single cast. Where do they all come from so suddenly? It is only a 
year or two since we were saying that the American theatre had no 
actors growing up to match the older ones who were gone. Mr. Hopkins 
says that there were always as many good actors in the field, but that 
theatre unemployment gives a director a chance to gather more 
together for a single play. Perhaps that is so. If it is, it is the first word 
ever spoken of the benefit of unemployment — over 5000 American 
actors on relief today. But it seems more likely that Mr. Hopkins’ 
memory of the theatre ten, fifteen, twenty years ago serves him too 
happily in this respect, and that these men with talent and training 
and theatre feeling and a sense of the play as a whole, are the new front 
line. Here are a dozen of the leaders in the cast, old and young: 


LANGLOIS, Private, 1st Class Myron McCormick 
DIDIER, Acting Corporal William Harrigan 
COLONEL DAx, Commanding the Regiment Lee Baker 
CAPTAIN RENOUART, Commanding Ist Co. Edgar Barrier 
LIEUTENANT ROGET Roland Drew 


GENERAL ASSOLANT, oe the Division ack Roseleigh 
COLONEL LABOUCHERE, Of his sta Ranney Compton 


FEROL ‘ Jerome Cowan 
oa } Privates, 181st Infantry George Tobias 
CAPTAIN HERBILLION, Regimental Adjutant Fack Davis 
SERGEANT JONNART Harold Moffet 
CAPTAIN ETIENNE Carl Frank 


It may be interesting some day to check back the names tosee what 
training they have had, what doors opened into the theatre for them, 
and where they go from here. 


So much for the War and its depths. Winterset, Maxwell Anderson’s 
newest play, presented by Guthrie McClintic with settings by Jo 
Mielziner, is a companion-piece to Paths of Glory, telling of the depths 
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to which human life can sink in a world at peace, if you can call a 
world at peace in which men are continually battling with one another 
against lust and power, fear and hunger. For setting, the play builds 
one of the great towers of approach to a Manhattan bridge, under 
which, early one December morning, the day begins for a small world 
of men and women without a home, some without a name, who hide 
from cold, or from the law, or from revenge. Before night falls on 
Winterset, even this bitter life has ended for many of them, the young 
and the old. How it happens is told in one of the most exciting gangster 
melodramas, one of the noblest poetic plays, one of the hardest-hit- 
ting, straightest-fighting, crusading dramas against the fruits of in- 
justice ever presented on the American stage. 

It is a commonplace in writing about Maxwell Anderson to say 
that his plays run a dual course — the work of a poet (Elizabeth the 
Queen, Night Over Taos, and Valley Forge) on one hand, and of a 
journalist with a conscience (What Price Glory? and Both Your Houses) 
on the other. In Winterset the two ways meet. 

Just after the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, Maxwell Anderson 
(with Harold Hickerson) wrote Gods of the Lightning, an angry, deeply 
oftended, excited journalist-playwright’s protest against what he con- 
sidered, what many men considered, a miscarriage of justice. Gods of 
the Lightning was a noble-hearted venture, but not a good enough 
play to do the job it set out to do. It was a propagandist’s play, an 
attempt to use the theatre to make men see and believe facts that they 
would not read and believe, or believe enough to fight for. But facts 
and anger, even in a noble cause, do not make good plays. Men 
and women who cared about what happened to Sacco and Vanzetti, 
or about abstract justice, cared about Gods of the Lightning. The others 
said, ‘Too bad, but what’s done cannot be undone. They were 
anarchists, anyway. Not a very good play. They’re dead; to whom 
can it matter now?’ Winterset is the artist’s answer to that final ques- 
tion. 

It mattered so much to Maxwell Anderson that for years the 
‘why’ and ‘upon whom’ social injustice wreaks its final vengeance 
has burned in the crucible of his imagination. The answer comes in the 
form of this poetic play, this exciting human story of how such a 
wrong festers in society until it destroys the mind of the judge who 
fears that he may have made an error in convicting an innocent man; 
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wrecks the victim’s son, who wanders through his whole life in search 
of evidence to prove his father’s innocence, alone except for a great 
hate of society; adds the last measure of brutality to the leader of the 
gang who ordered the murder, and to his henchman who fired the gun; 
involves a boy who was a witness to the shooting but kept his mouth 
shut to save his own skin, and the boy’s old father who has no place 
in any world that is newer than the Talmud, and the boy’s young 
sister who, by an accident of fate (Winterset is a story of fate), is the 
final link in the chain between innocence and crime, love and hate, life 
and death. 

It takes a little time to make your adjustment, watching the play, 
to the manner in which Maxwell Anderson has put — intentionally, 
of course — the years that have passed, the age of the characters, the 


a1 places in which things happened or are happening, somewhat out of 





focus, distorting the actuality to give the play greater perspective. 
The adjustment once made, however, you realize how the contrivance 
adds to the power of the performance, heightening much of the sordid 
detail at the same time that it relieves the emphasis on the personal 
and the accidental. 

If Winterset, as play material, is a companion-piece to Paths of 
Glory, so it is on the level of the acting. Richard Bennett is the judge 
gone mad with worry; he plays the distraught and broken mind with 
a discernment that is not only the fruit of long human and theatrical 
experience, but is an actor’s inspiration. Eduardo Ciannelli as Trock, 
the leader of the gang, and Harold Johnsrud as the gunman, Shadow, 
manage somehow to add to the realistic portrayal just that right shade 
of unreality which attaches to the gangster as he lives and acts among 
us in our own day. Theodore Hecht is Garth, the boy who wants to 
live and to play the violin more than he wants to tell the truth, and 
his sister, Miriamne, is Margo, a young actor-dancer brought on from 
Hollywood, who in face and form, voice, gesture and quality of emo- 
tion, fits so smoothly into the part and is carried up so easily and en- 
tirely by its mystery and poetry that it is difficult to tell how much of 
what she does is acting; all that you can say is that she does the diffi- 
cult role a beautiful justice. 

And then there is Burgess Meredith, who came to Broadway only 
four years ago, and who is already remembered for such varied char- 
acterizations as Red Barry in Little Ol! Boy, Buzz Jones, the wild 
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collegian, in She Loves Me Not, and the young, sick genius, Leonard 
Dobie, in Flowers of the Forest. What Meredith does with the part of 
Mio, the son of the law’s victim, will be remembered when he is old 
as one of the finest, freest and yet most completely balanced of poetic 
theatre portraits. It is an extraordinary piece of work for a young man 
to do. He seems to have all of an actor’s tools at his command — 
voice, gesture, body and mind, clear, resonant speech, the power of 
long, steady tension and quick release, an instinctive rightness of 
tempo for each scene and an unusual range of emotional quality. He 
takes the double realistic, poetic characterization and fuses it into 
one, takes the short speeches in a rhythm that sharpens them to a 
point, and holds out the longer ones (sometimes too long for the action) 
— giving the phrases back to the audience in the full measure that the 
poet-playwright has given them, even when the playwright seems 
wrong. It is a grand job, and if Burgess Meredith is fortunate to find 
so fat a part to play, Maxwell Anderson is fortunate to have found an 
actor who can handle so complex a part so valiantly. 


By way of showing the range that the New York theatre has of- 
fered this month, take the revue that the Messrs. Shubert present 
lavishly at the Winter Garden. It is called 4t Home Abroad, ‘A Musi- 
cal Holiday, by Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz, a Vincente Min- 
nelli production’, or, to go back to the program, it is called “Beatrice 
Lillie and Ethel Waters in 4t Home Abroad with [in slightly smaller 
letters] Herb Williams and Eleanor Powell; [still smaller letters] 
Reginald Gardiner, Paul Haakon’ and a few others [in upper and 
lower case]. If you know your people, the names are some indication 
of how very jolly a show this is. If by some chance you do not know 
them, perhaps it is most easily described as the kind of ‘top-notchers’ 
show that the old Palace Vaudeville presented when the Palace was at 
its best, with the addition of adequate music (no better than adequate), 
pretty poor sketches, and some of the loveliest of costumes and gayest 
of settings by Vincente Minnelli, who has the gift of color added to 
the gift of style. 4¢ Home Abroad is distinctly a personality show. It 
has half a dozen individual first-rank talents following one another in 
and out of stage doors at such speed that you are hardly through 
laughing at one when another comes in for admiration. Beatrice Lillie 
is there most of the time, good as ever; Herb Williams was better in 
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the old Palace days; Ethel Waters was better often. But Eleanor 
Powell has grown until her tap-dancing reminds you of Bill Robinson, 
than which there is no higher praise. And she does one pantomime 
ballet in tap that must make other actors and dancers look to their 
laurels. Paul Haakon shows a marked development in form, especially 
in ‘Death in the Afternoon’. Reginald Gardiner, making his American 
debut in inimitable imitations, is a real addition to the ranks of 
specialists in this highly specialized form of revue entertainment. 

For someone who cares to solve a problem in the art of acting, 
there is material in 4t Home Abroad. A Japanese chorus enters, all 
dressed alike. What is it that makes every eye turn almost immedi- 
ately to that girl at the left, who is no better looking, certainly, than 
the others, who makes no move to attract your attention until your 
attention is already focussed upon her and she flips her skirt in the 
naughty way in which only Beatrice Lillie can do it? Here, it is easy 
enough to say, is a perfect case of what technicians call ‘personality 
projection’. But how does it act? Who knows? 


More than delighted whispers have been coming in for months 
from the towns in which, last spring, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
played their gay and rowdy version of The Taming of the Shrew. 
Packed houses, it is reported, greeted them wherever they went, but 
packed houses might well greet any play that presented the Lunts in 
good comedy roles. Writing comedy is a difficult enough task in a 
democratic nation that offers little material for the ordinary basis of 
social comedy; playing comedy, and playing it with high style, is 
obviously even more difficult, and the Lunts have earned every whit of 
the popular favor with which they are received for their accomplish- 
ment. So good audiences were only one measure of their success in 
this Shakespearean venture. Much more important was the report that 
the audience and the players everywhere had such a good time; the 
fun and brilliance, the jest and color that moved at top speed across 
the stage seemed to have infected every auditorium, and what pleas- 
ure the players gave to the house came back to them again with more 
than an echo. 

Such things do not happen in New York, not, at least, with the 
sophisticated subscription audiences at the Theatre Guild. Here, too, 
this Katherine and Petruchio have earned praise and applause, as 
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well they may. But it is hard to imagine a less cooperative audience. 
And how long the performers can go on giving their performance in 
the boisterous, Elizabethan inn-yard vein that is the key-note to 
their production, before a crowd that has forgotten the circus and 
probably never knew good vaudeville, remains to be seen. The playing 
does not need much analysis. If you know the give-and-take method 
with which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne play their double-edged 
comedy, you know how it goes. The production and costumes by 
Claggett Wilson are a dazzling exaggeration. The settings by Carolyn 
Hancock are bright and right Italian. Richard Whorf overdoes, 
deliberately, the already overdone drunk of Christopher Sly. Sydney 
Greenstreet plays Baptista’s oversize, bargaining fatherliness to 
exactly the right measure. George Meader adds a lovely voice to the 
good acting of Biondello, and you can both hear and understand most 
of the other members of the company. William Shakespeare’s The 
Taming of the Shrew is as good theatre with Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne as ever it was. 

It is too bad that the same cannot be said of Othello with Gladys 
Cooper and Philip Merivale, which seems an earnest but unimpas- 
sioned production of a play in which the large scale of the story and 
the character are essentials of the idea. Mr. Merivale knows how great 
a soldier and how large a spirit Othello was. He gives you all that 
Shakespeare gave him to speak, and it is good to listen to him. But 
you cannot play Othello in a vacuum, and Gladys Cooper seems never 
to touch Desdemona at any point. Kenneth MacKenna has neither 
the range nor the clarity of character nor, unfortunately, the clarity 
of speech to carry the difficult if rewarding part of Iago. Alexandra 
Carlisle as Iago’s wife, Emilia, pulled up all the scenes she played in. 
Many of the other characters you could neither hear nor understand. 
It may not be amiss to steal from Ashley Dukes a sentence that ap- 
pears in his article in this issue, and to enquire why it is that ‘a foreign 
artist with a sense of rhythm can achieve a clarity in English pronun- 
ciation that seems beyond the scope of nineteen native-born English 
[make this American, for us] out of twenty.’ 

During the month two plays appeared which seem to belong to 
an earlier era. 4 Slight Case of Murder by Damon Runyon and 


4 Slight Case Woward Lindsay is called ‘a comedy in two acts’. Actually it is a 


of Murder 


thin, but noisy, farce about a successful gangster turned honest and 
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unsuccessful when the repeal of prohibition legitimizes his business — 
an amusing and farcical idea, handled in what is euphemistically 
known as ‘the professional manner’, which seems to mean built up 
mechanically and going to pieces long before it is time for the play to 
end and the audience to go home. There are a few clever lines, and 
some competent character acting. 

The Night of Fanuary 16 is a melodrama in three acts by Ayn Rand. 
That, too, has its murder and its gangster. It is reported to be, and 
reported not to be, a version of the story of the life and death of Ivar 
Kreuger. It is told as a trial, and the triumph of surprise is supposed 
to be reached in the choice each night of a different jury from the 
audience (paid at jury rates) who give their own verdict of ‘Guilty’ 
or ‘Not Guilty’ to the beautiful accused, and so control the variations 
in the play’s ending. There was some good character acting: Edmund 
Breese as the District Attorney, Sarah Padden as Magda Svenson, a 
maid in the Faulkner household, Arthur Pierson as Sigurd Jungquist, 
bookkeeper to the murdered man. Doris Nolan as Karen Andre, the 
girl accused of the murder, rose to her task when she was called to the 
stand, but sat like a motion picture actress waiting for a call to the 
camera, entirely unconcerned with what went on about her, during 
the rest of the play. The Night of Fanuary 16 is really not a play; it is 
a game, like the fashionable game of ‘Murder’ where one man tells 
the story of seeing a murder, accuses his neighbor of the crime; the 
neighbor takes the facts as given and proves his own innocence by 
implicating someone else; so the game goes on until some man cannot 
think of a way to escape from the web of evidence. It is fun in a parlor 
with some bright wits about. It seems pretty foolish in a theatre. 

John van Druten’s new play, Most of the Game, directed by Auriol 
Lee, achieves a peculiar and not entirely pleasant triumph. It is a 
story — called a comedy — of a group of people meeting in a New 
York hotel who are so bored with themselves and with each other 
that they upset the whole patterns of their life in an effort to escape. 
The play does not focus very well, and is not funny except in a dozen 
bright lines of the kind Mr. van Druten knows so well how to write, 
so it is not possible to be sure of what the author intended. But if the 
play was, as it seems, a study in boredom, it is so infectious that you 
can feel and almost hear the audience slump. There is one good char- 
acter in the play, Al Sessums from Kansas City, secretary to the dis- 
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tinguished playwright who is the centre of the story. Al, who is more 
bored than all the others, divides his time between getting too drunk 
to remember, and using his highly developed gift of curiosity to ask 
and have answered all kinds of pertinent and impertinent questions. 
It is a good idea for a character, and James Bell does it very well. 
But even Al Sessums is too bored most of the time to pull the play 
out of the dumps. | 


Other New Plays 


ALTHOUGH it is certainly not the most realistic of typical journalistic 
dramas, If This Be Treason has the advantage of all plays written out 
of current headlines: they are bound to incite a quicker response than 
a less contemporaneous work that might well be finer drama. The 
play points toward the scare headlines that presage, by inference, 
war with a foreign power, in this case Japan; and although its de- 
nouement will never be seen on the front pages, that is only to be 
regretted, for the authors have created a wish-fulfillment that is the 
dream of every peace-lover. On Inauguration Day, Gordon, the new 
President of the United States, is confronted with a situation incited 
by his predecessor. Goaded by the undercover appearance of Amer- 
ican warships in its territory (despite a peace pact), Japan has taken 
the first step in hostilities and captured Manila. Gordon has thought 
and preached pacifism during his whole public career; and even in 
the midst of a belligerent situation believes that peace is the only 
cause worth a fight. Deserted by his cabinet and denounced by Con- 
gress, he makes the daring step of journeying to Japan, accompanied 
only by personal secretaries and his Secretary of State. That he 
succeeds in restoring amity between the nations — because the mass 
of people in both countries rise in his support — is the authors’ wish- 
fulfillment. There is a certain rash splendor about this thesis that 
minimizes the play’s abundance of faults, notably in a last act that 
must be weak even to the sympathetic and that is not improved by 
a lapse in writing and direction. Until that point the production that 
the Theatre Guild has given it reflects in direction, design and acting 
the same high, infectious spirit that provoked the writing. 

Blind Alley, too, is from the day’s news — or from yesterday’s, for 
the gangster is no more front-page news today than he is a fresh sub- 
ject for novels, movies or the stage. But James Warwick, with good 
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theatre-craft, has made his play into a study of mental degeneration, 
not a conventional thug melodrama. Hal Wilson, a murderer many 
times over, invades the home of a professor of psychology for tem- 
porary refuge. He is a rich find for Dr. Shelby, who quickly becomes 
engrossed in ferreting out the background and motivations of this 
asocial individual. Beneath a brash exterior Wilson hides a nest of 
psychoses engendered by a violent adolescence. By slow but relent- 
less research into the whole submerged past, the doctor reveals 
Wilson to himself until there is only one possible end for this lost 
spirit. The theatre is a useful medium for this kind of excursion into 
psychological paths, but it is also a dangerous one, for clinical studies 
are prone to degenerate into a specious use of technical jargon or into 
plain dullness. Blind Alley has the violence of gun-shot to keep it 
exciting; but in its talkiest moments it also has a variety of movement 
and tempo cleverly provided by Worthington Miner’s direction. The 
acting of George Coulouris and Roy Hargrave captures and holds the 
tension artfully. The former conveys well the combination of scien- 
tific relentlessness and human sympathy that is Dr. Shelby. Mr. 
Hargrave as Wilson projects with clarity and restraint the gradual 
transformation from cold-blooded bravado into cringing, suicidal 
submission to a keener intelligence. 

It is a long way from Blind Alley to the dip into the past provided 
by Remember the Day, a wholesome bit of juvenile life by Philo Higley 
and Philip Dunning, produced by the latter. Remember the Day, with 
its story of a fourteen-year-old boy whose adolescent love for his 
school-teacher is blighted by the knowledge that she loves a man of her 
own age, the boy’s own idolized athletic instructor, is bright with 
humor and pathos. It is full of truthful, revealing glimpses of child- 
hood, and it is best when it remains there. If all of the younger genera- 
tion are more or less types, they are brought to amusing and individ- 
ual life by the youngsters who portray them. Frankie Thomas and the 
rest have the experience which enables them to act with assurance — 
but they wholly lack that kind of precocity that so often makes stage 
children obnoxious. They make an amazingly good group; because of 
them, and because they have been intelligently directed by Melville 
Burke, the play stands. Sointu Syrjala meets the authors’ recollec- 
tions with flavorsome settings that recapture the homely atmosphere 
of a middle-class, small-town Victorian living-room and the shabbi- 
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ness of well-worn oak on the walls and floors of a school corridor. 

Roland Young makes a mistaken appearance in 4 Touch of Brim- 
stone, by Leonora Kaghan and Anita Philips. Mark Faber is a sadistic 
egotist who has turned his co-workers, friends and, most of all, his 
wife into cowering servants of his whims; his success as a vain tyrant 
and his final failure to hold the devotion and services of his wife com- 
pose the action of the play. 4 Touch of Brimstone is hollow in perform- 
ance, too mildly projected to create in an audience the feeling of 
revulsion that the authors undoubtedly hoped to stimulate. To Mr. 
Young must go the chief blame for this disappointment. He is a 
superb comedian; in the movies he is said to have made a good villain 
as Uriah Heep in David Copperfield. But his entirely laudable desire to 
escape the fate of type-casting has misled him this time. The laughter 
of an audience at almost every word that comes from his tight lips is 
indicative. It is to Mary Philips’ credit as an individual, if not as an 
ensemble worker, that she is able throughout the course of the play 
to retain the serious tenor of her performance: a woman madly in 
love with a cad, guardian of his comforts and servant of his caprices, 
in the end still in love but refusing to allow her personal pride to sink 
any lower than it already has. She is a reliable, perceptive actress 
who might, with a suitable leading man, have put 4 Touch of Brim- 
stone nearer its intended goal as a study in egomania. 























Design for a scene-drop curtain in Achilles Had a Heel made of 
a@ dyed fabric and using two shades of green and gold in the design. 
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am the moment when Elisabeth Bergner first appeared in Lon- 
don, a theatre man knowing his Continent could have forecast the 
issue with certainty. The German stage was once the liveliest and most 
adventurous in Europe; it was also the stage most dominated by non- 
Aryan artists. Reinhardt, Barnovsky and the rest had gathered all the 
talents about them in their groups of Berlin playhouses. They had 
themselves no racial prejudices. Paula Wessely was the heroine of the 
Hauptmann dramas at the Deutsches Theater. Werner Sombart stood 
as nearly as possible at the head of his profession. Paul Hartmann was 
the accepted ideal of actor-manliness. All of them were welcome to the 
Reinhardt-Barnovsky stages, just as they are welcome to-day to the 
stages of the nobodies and nondescripts who dominate the German 
scene. But side by side with them (and that was the crime of the pre- 
revolutionary order of things) were other talents like Bergner, Lucie 
Mannheim, Grete Mosheim, Romanovsky, Homolka — not to men- 
tion Moissi and Pallenberg who have passed from the scene for ever. 
Their names counted too — they were even better known beyond the 
frontiers than their Aryan colleagues. What could be more natural, 
after the great exodus from Germany, than their desire to begin afresh 
in London — to re-establish the values of the Kurfiirstendamm within 
the glittering orbit of Piccadilly Circus? History offers few examples of 
such sudden deprivation of the right of stars to shine — or such hope 
of restoration. Bergner, well heralded and skilfully presented, had 
shown the way to English success. It was for the rest to follow. 
Essentially they needed three things by way of equipment —a 
command of the English language, a suitable dramatic vehicle, and a 
sufficient material backing. The first condition was not insuperably 
difficult; for leading actresses, Russians and Frenchwomen especially, 
have been playing successfully in foreign languages since modern 
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history began. (Leontovich must have encouraged the latest recruits 
to our stage, for not even Bergner has had a greater personal appeal.) 
I should say it is possible for an intelligent artist, well taught, to 
master English perfectly from the stage point of view in a matter of 
six months. What accent remains after that space of time will be con- 
sidered delightful by any audience. Also a foreign artist with a sense 
of rhythm can achieve a clarity in English pronunciation that seems 
beyond the scope of nineteen native-born English out of twenty. 
Decidedly the mere acquisition of our language is not the obstacle. 
Nor is the material support a matter of difficulty. Vast sums were 
brought out of Middle Europe before the troubles began, and have 
since reposed in Switzerland or Czecho-Slovakia awaiting useful 
employment. This is the source of capital for many new enterprises of 
the British film world, and in a lesser degree of the world of the thea- 
tre. To put it plainly, there is never much financial difficulty in launch- 
ing a Continental artist upon our English stage. With a tenth of the 
fortunes available, a young English director could emulate the Gran- 
ville-Barker of thirty years ago and found a theatre of native talent, 
able to support itself for years to come. 

No, it is the middle condition, the suitable dramatic vehicle, that 
presents the problem. The distinguished artist with his or her slight 
accent must be preserved from all question of unsuitability to the 
dramatic background. That is why the really clever foreign star does 
not choose the classics of Ibsen, Hedda Gabler or A Doll’s House, for a 
first appearance. For one thing they are too genuine in characteriza- 
tion; and for another there is no reason why one person in them, 
rather than another, should speak with that appealing accent. It is 
true Duse played the characters in England, but she always had the 
prudence to play them in Italian. Only second-rate foreign stars, like 
a Russian lady who used to be described by Jules Lemaitre as princesse 
dans la vie, reine au thédtre, have ever risked showing themselves to a 
discriminating London audience in the classics of the Norwegian 
school. La Dame aux Camélias, it is true, is different, but it is also 
lamentably out of fashion. So is Magda; so is The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, who can be construed as a Frenchwoman by anybody with a 
little imagination. The truth is there are no modern classical parts for 
an ambitious foreign artist; and you can test the assertion for yourself 
by trying to name them as I have tried. Our foreign players must all 
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A new scene from The Big City, a favorite number in the repertory of the 
Jooss Ballet, who will be guests of the American theatre in January; and 
below, the greensward of Dartington Hall that serves as a dancing floor for 
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Robson in the two-character play, Close Quarters, from whose successful 
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choose coloratura roles, wretched makeshifts, compromises with na- 
ture, surrenders of everything a theatre artist should hold dear. 

Bergner had no difficulty in finding one of these in Escape Me 
Never. That perfect film-scenario showed her sense of values (or that 
of her impresario) to be unerring. Nobody believed a word of the play, 
everybody believed in every line of the portrait as created. And being 
the first distinguished exponent of the Continental post-Bernhardt 
and even post-Duse style, she never needed to exaggerate a single 
de:ail. Perhaps she never even needed to display her full range of 
emotion, for in emergency her gaminerie as it is called by the English 
critics (God knows why, for I never heard a Frenchman use the word) 
carried the day. Bergner triumphed in the English language without 
showing us anything so positive as the poetry of Juliet, the spirit of 
Nora, the womanliness of Camille, or the tragic sense of Phaedra. It 
was a victory of restraint, one of those victories that can never be 
imitated and therefore invite the rival to surpass them. 

Lucie Mannheim and Grete Mosheim, Bergner’s nearest competi- 
tors in the German theatre and good actresses both, were still thinking 
about the matter when an actor in Oskar Homolka stepped into the 
English arena. Homolka was one of Reinhardt’s men, and I remember 
seeing him any time these fifteen years past either at Salzburg in the 
Festival casts, or in the Viennese Theater in der Josefstadt, or in the 
company of the larger Deutsches Theater or its Kammerspiele. Few 
people in Germany would have called him an outstanding star — he 
was regarded as a first-rate actor strongest in character parts. But 
coming to England, he seems to have brought with him one of his best 
vehicles in Close Quarters (written by W. O. Somin; adapted by Gilbert 
Lennox), a play of two characters in which he is lucky enough to 
partner Flora Robson; with the result that he now becomes, overnight 
as it were, one of the most striking figures of our stage. The play is 
pretentious in that it claims false psychological depths arising from 
perfectly true situations. It has an air of wishing to be taken for Ibsen 
or Strindberg, instead of the quite strong and interesting piece that it 
is. But that does not greatly matter, for thanks to the players we have 
an evening of sustained, breath-taking suspense with moments of real 
delight and wonderment. Before half an hour has passed the spectator 
is not only reconciled to seeing two people on the stage for the whole 
evening, but would actually resent the appearance of any one else as 
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an intrusion. Here are two first-rate artists, in contrasting styles, 
seizing the imagination of their audience to the exclusion of the outer 
world — which nevertheless plays a convincing part in the drama. 

The contrast of styles is not wholly to Flora Robson’s advantage. 
Her work is strong, but it has not the ultimate sureness of Homolka’s, 
which is a real triumph of the Continental style. Hatred, for instance, 
must break out from her in violence of word and gesture; but he can 
turn it inward, further and further inward, so that finally it is ex- 
pressed in tremulous movements of the hands and tones of an appeal- 
ing gentleness. He gives perfectly the impression of suffering — not in 
the large tragic sense, which would probably betray his limitation, but 
in the lesser, tortured, and still universal manner. Here is naturalistic 
acting at its best in a naturalistic play; but we reflect afterwards that 
there are two kinds of naturalism, the absolutely controlled which is 
Homolka’s and the more instinctive and impulsive which is Robson’s. 
It is possible to analyse like this because the drama itself hardly leaves 
even a painful impression, much less a deep one. The ending of double 
suicide, which might have been almost unbearable, is mollified by a 
twist of otherwise meaningless surprise. But Close Quarters is a real 
experience in theatre-going, and from the players’ standpoint it is 
certainly the best two-character play yet written. The German milieu 
and the dark intensity of the action make Homolka’s slight accent 
natural enough. 

The next Continental star to enter is Lucie Mannheim, who stood 
ready to challenge the supremacy of Bergner at the time when both of 
them parted from the German stage. She is admittedly an admirable 
Nora, a comedienne of many parts, and a character actress of some- 
thing like genius. It must have been an anxious business for her to 
choose a London play, for a success in her best manner might well 
have begun and ended her career. Who will blame her for choosing 
Nina (Criterion Theatre)? It bears at least the names of a responsible 
playwright in Bruno Frank, author of Twelve Thousand, and of a 
responsible adaptor in Hubert Griffith. And from their actress’s stand- 
point they have made the best of both worlds. Nina is an empty affair, 
but its positive qualities as a vehicle are obvious and its negative 
qualities are praiseworthy. The screen star who is the heroine might 
easily be stupider than she proves actually to be. Her male associates, 
including a husband and a temperamental director, might easily be 
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more sentimental and intolerable. Her ambition to quit the screen and 
leave her name and fame to her double, already employed by her 
company, might easily be more incredible. When you think of it 
seriously, it may be a little humiliating to our English taste that an 
English audience should be brought together in white waistcoats and 
fashionable toilettes to see and hear such a play, which exhibits a fine 
Continental contempt for their mentality. But why be serious about a 
trifle? A Continental actress wishing for a success in the English trade 
theatre could hardly choose otherwise. We must always remember 
that it is the trade theatre, and has only accidentally to do with 
theatre art. Large interests depend on its success or failure, including 
the screen reputation of nearly every star seen on its stage. Lucie 
Mannheim will appear in better plays than Nina, but she will hardly 
surpass the technical display she gives in the doubled parts of screen 
star and screen understudy. And a tribute to the efficiency of 
the technique is that experienced stage people present on the opening 
night believed they were seeing two performances instead of one. 

Actually, the acting of Mannheim in her subsidiary character part 
is supreme, and in the main part of the screen star merely effective. 
But I would have every young girl with stage ambitions sent to see her 
a dozen times, for the Continental style includes most valuable ele- 
ments of self-abandonment, all too rare on our stage. And now it is 
possible to look forward to the appearance of Mosheim with zest and 
curiosity, though perhaps with no great confidence that she, either, 
will entirely escape the trade influence on her art. 

Meanwhile Leontovich in Tovarich and Miramova in The Two 
Mrs. Carrolls continue their successes in a style that is no less Conti- 
nental for coming to us by way of America. Maurice Schwartz and 
his Yiddish Art Players have made a real impression on London, 
especially in Yoshe Kalb which is visually so varied a challenge to film. 
The Gate has reopened with Karl and Anna, and the Old Vic presents 
a new version of Peer Gynt. The Group Theatre begins a three 
months’ season at the Westminster, presenting works by Auden and 
Eliot in expressionist form. An important remnant of the Cambridge 
Festival Company opens at the little Grafton with In Such a World, 
Hans Rothe’s adaptation of Shakespeare and Plautus which was 
described in THEATRE ARTS on its Berlin production a year ago. And if 
more theatres than ever are closed, the season nevertheless looks well. 
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Theatre in Vienna 


A Season Under Way 


VICTOR WITTNER 


W: REMIND our readers — who have had a year’s time to forget it 
— of what we explained here once before: that we Viennese do 
not know the system of ‘producing’, in which a company is assembled, 
a theatre rented and so forth, expressly for one certain play. With us 
a theatre is in the hands of one person for at least a year, if not ten 
years. Each house has its director and its own company — and only 
the plays, the stage-managers and the stars change (they are called 
‘guests’ because they are sometimes rather . . . demanding; they do 
not appear for a fixed salary, but get paid by the evening, differing 
from the permanent members of the company who are on a monthly 
salary; nor do they appear unless their names stand out in bold letters 
above the others on the bill). Many directors have two playhouses, a 
large and a small; this is specifically a German arrangement which 
was probably first practised by Max Reinhardt. They present their 
large-scale plays in the large house, and in the small one the so-called 
chamber plays, the more delicate pieces for an intimate audience. In 
Vienna the Burgtheater (our famous National Theatre) has its inti- 
mate branch in the Academy Theatre; that of the German People’s 
Theatre is in the Comedy; the Reinhardt Theatre has no intimate 
subsidiary because it is itself intimate (it holds only 800 persons). 
There are also the “Chamber Plays’, which make up a little ‘boulevard 
theatre’ that has grown self-sufficient and no longer has any mamma. 
(Daughters who for no reason separate from their mammas go bad 
ways: and the Chamber Plays do in fact lead a rather immoral life, 
presenting gay little revues written and acted by two Viennese come- 
dians, patronized by a large public who want to laugh under any 
circumstances. ) 

I notice now that I have begun from behind, instead of ceremoni- 
ously with our Burgtheater. I shall therefore stay a while with the 
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smaller stages and announce an innovation which we owe to the year 
1935, and which is characteristic of the times and of the crisis. Last 
winter, here and there throughout the municipality of Vienna, young 
people who wanted a theatre got together in one way or another, as 
actors, as stage-managers and as authors, since they found other 
paths blocked. These young people founded a series of ‘little art 
theatres’ which, without much formality, were established in under- 
ground cafés, and it is well known that on every corner in Vienna there 
are not one, but two, cafés. Thus, in the cellars of the different cafés, 
youthful groups are playing a kind of drama that might be called 
cabaret, only the program of these cabarets is more spirited, wittier 
and also closer to life than in the usual amusement places of the upper 
world. There is also a little art theatre called Literature in the Nasch- 
markt (this is an inconsistency, a contradictio in adjecto, as the Latin 
says, because the Naschmarkt is the vegetable, fruit and fish market 
of Vienna). Besides, there is a Gooseberry, a Liebe Augustin (an old 
Viennese figure), an A. B. C., a Rainbow. The members of these groups 
play ‘on division’: that is, the receipts for each evening go directly, in 
equal parts, to all the participants. The entrance fee is low and cor- 
responds to the price of a back-row seat at the cinema, and the café 
owner gains from his troupe, instead of a rental fee, a number of 
guests whom he may possibly serve at his tables. When a young actor 
after the settling of the evening’s account receives a sum of five 
schillings, his modest requirements for the day are covered, and he 
goes home contented to his parents, with whom he still lives, as an 
apprentice to art. To be sure, there is also a certain element of chance 
here: a performer may be discovered by a real theatre-director or 
film-producer, a playwright by a publisher. For all Vienna’s bourgeois 
society visits these unpretentious little theatres where one can stop 
by in passing, without evening clothes. 

The development from true theatres to these cellar stages is re- 
lated to an original Viennese establishment called Theatre for 49. In 
Vienna anyone wishing to open a theatre seating over fifty people 
must have a license, so a resolute group of young actors founded the 
theatre of small capacity. This Theatre for 49 is no cabaret, but an 
ambitious stage on which a young generation of actors present plays 
by Oscar Wilde, Galsworthy and Claudel, and have brought out, for 
the first time, a number of young dramatists. When a playwright can- 
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not sell his play elsewhere, because it is ‘too literary’ or too lyrical, 
the little Theatre for 49 dares to give it, and it is also a home for actors 
without engagements. 

As you see, Vienna’s theatre-mindedness, notwithstanding the 
great competition of the artistic sound film, is still active. With an in- 
terest scarcely comprehensible in other countries, with tension, and 
amongst many differences of opinion, the Viennese public follows the 
fate of its theatres, of its directors and, above all, of its actors. So it 
was that the change of directors in the Josefstadt held theatre en- 
thusiasts in suspense. The fact was that Reinhardt wished to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of his Viennese theatre, particularly since 
he is increasingly interested in America. He also made use of his 
Salzburg residence to sever substantially his connection with the 
theatre in the Josefstadt, although it still bears his name. The former 
manager of the theatre, the young Dr. Preminger, forsook the play- 
house to go to Hollywood, and a new man took over the responsibility 
of directing this beautiful and famous theatre: Dr. Ernst Lothar, an 
esteemed dramatic critic and a successful novelist. Dr. Lothar, as 
distinguished from his predecessor, is an idealist and a moralist — yet 
he will not be able to make of this theatre the ‘moral institution’ as 
Schiller conceived it, but must of necessity conduct it as a society 
theatre, as which it was adopted in the course of the past year. He 
takes over also, as inheritance, a pile of plays which he must present. 
Between them, of course, he will very soon insert special productions 
of classic works (no classics have been seen on this stage since Rein- 
hardt went far away). Already he announces Grillparzer’s 4 True 
Servant of His Master (Dr. Lothar has already produced Grillparzer at 
the Burgtheater), and Raimund’s A/pine King and Enemy of Man, 
which has not been seen in Vienna for a long time. The season in the 
Josefstadt begins with Espoir (Hope) by Henry Bernstein, and Helene 
Thimig, Reinhardt’s wife, will appear in it again after a long absence. 
Helene Thimig is one of the most spiritual of German actresses. Her 
voice is a highly sensitive and expressive instrument, and she has a 
strange way of fluttering from word to word, like a bird now using its 
wings, now spreading them. Helene Thimig is one of the few actresses 
of these times who weeps real tears, who utters real cries, because the 
wounds which the tragic events of a drama impart to her not only 
pierce the surface but go to her heart. If vulgar taste finds her ‘in- 
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Willinger 





HANS, HUGO AND HERMANN THIMIG who, with Helene Thimig, 
Max Reinhardt’s wife, make up one of Vienna’s outstanding theatre families, 
as they appeared in a parody, Zirkus-Szene. Hugo, the father, eighty years 
old, has retired from the stage to which he brought gayety for so many years 
and to which he has bequeathed a fine acting tradition. 














Willinger 





FELIX BRESSART, one of Germany’s original character comedians, in his 
latest Viennese role as Uncle Liittchen in the old farce, Two Happy Days, by 
Schénthan and Blumenthal, at the Deutsches Volkstheater. 
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sipid’, that is surely because Thimig is so obviously a chaste person 
and one feels virtue in her, instead of ‘sex appeal’. 

The Thimigs are a famous family of actors. Hugo Thimig is eighty 
and has finished his theatrical career; he was an excellent comic and 
character actor; incidentally he has been director of the Burgtheater, 
and for the rest, is a dramatic scholar and a private collector of the- 
atrical books and memorabilia. Following in his footsteps is his eldest 
son, Hermann Thimig, who has recently come to the Burgtheater and 
is, moreover, a well-loved film-star. Hans, the youngest, has special- 
ized in playing ‘clinical cases’ during the past year: he prefers to take 
the parts of cripples or of neglected, scurrilous, pathological creatures. 
He is now again connected with the Josefstadt Theatre to which, in 
past years when Reinhardt directed it personally, almost all the 
Thimigs belonged; ‘almost’ — for Fate evidently does not choose that 
all four Thimigs should be united in the same theatre. 

Dr. Preminger took his leave of the theatre as manager of the 
Jesuit play, The First Legion, by Lavery. In another theatre, the 
Scala, to be run by the able and lively Dr. Rudolf Beer as a sort of 
‘show-city’ with changing guest-artists and types of plays, he will put 
on Scandal in the Concert Hall, a piece by Karl Farkas (one of the two 
comedians of the Chamber Revues), with music by Wilhelm Gross. 
The theatre in the Josefstadt, with its excellent ensemble, further- 
more, wi!] present for the first time Molnar’s new play, Great Love (Lilli 
Darvas in the chief role); a play about Chopin, Little Waltz in A-Minor 
by Hans Muller (who is Ernst Lothar’s brother). By new authors, 
there will be Adventure in Fustice by Hugo Wolf, and Black Mountain 
Square by Franz Dattner; and from the Hungarian, Love Is Not So 
Simple by Fodor, Cape of Good Hope by Bus-Fekete (both are prolific 
playwrights manufacturing their wares untiringly), and The Golden 
Hour by Szép, a poet. The new director plans to introduce poets 
through studio performances in matinees, and to take works which 
are successful into the programs of evening performances. In Vienna 
poets are still held in respect, or, to put it better, in a certain sym- 
pathetic esteem. Every theatre of the first rank feels obliged at least 
once a year to produce a poet’s work. But none of them likes to do it. 
Not even the Burgtheater, that has the means for it, concerns itself 
greatly over the new poets; it has the classics, of course, the presenta- 
tion of which is the traditional duty of a national theatre, and besides, 
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it must try, like every private theatre, to draw business — which is 
more successful with society plays. Still, there are surprises: the clas- 
sics, the great poets, often bring the most business. 

Among the classical works to be seen this season, the Burgtheater 
announces: Calderon’s The Steadfast Prince; Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra (with Ida Roland, wife of Coudenhove-Kalergi, inter- 
national politician, who returns to the stage in this, and will also act 
in London in English); and 4s You Like It, strangely enough never 
before played at the Burgtheater. Among premieres of Austrian poets: 
Schénherr’s new play, The Love Song, and The Sixth Henry by Josef 
Wenter (Schénherr and Wenter are both Tyroleans); then The Strong 
Man by Georg Dueren, and Mussolini-Forzano’s Fulius Caesar, both 
with Werner Krauss in the principal role — although, to be sure, it is 
now questionable whether Mussolini will have time to finish his 
Caesar. There will also be a new play of the truly Viennese poet, Max 
Mell, Play of the German Forefathers; and a cycle, Voices of the People 
in the Drama, with Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth. The announce- 
ments also name the usual classics: Goldoni, Raimund, Anzengruber, 
Hauptmann, Stucken. For the Academy Theatre a series of comedies 
has been arranged, conversation pieces without deep significance, 
which suit its audiences (mostly the official families of Vienna). 

Except for the Burgtheater and its subsidiary, only the German 
People’s Theatre has a varied repertory; the other theatres give one 
play continuously. This theatre starts the season with a new comedy 
by Heller and Schiitz, Foy of Living, following it with a Hungarian 
comedy, Chivalrous Affairs, by Alexander Hunyadi. Felix Bressart 
will act in it — one of the most original character comedians, a crea- 
tive actor who, in spite of or because of his Berlin accent, conquered 
the Vienna audience at his very first appearance, in the comedy 4 
Mr. Herbst, by the writer of this report. Bressart, a master of the 
representation of crushed yet sly characters, a master of the distortion 
of limbs as well as of words, is unfortunately to leave us again; he is 
learning — as did before him the Viennese Elisabeth Bergner, Fritz 
Kortner, and Oskar Homolka — to speak fluent English, and is to go 
to the English stage and English films. All who are obliged to leave 
Berlin tend toward London. The People’s Theatre announces a star- 
ring performance by Jannings, who will play Bismarck in a play by 
Wolfgang Goetz, and Giesecke in the old farce, White Horse Inn. Then 
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comes Bassermann in the play, Gentlemen, by a certain, uncertain 
Phillipps. And this Phillipps, ostensibly an Englishman, was also per- 
formed in Berlin, until it was discovered that the play originated from 
a German emigrant. Since plays by ‘non-Aryan’ authors may no 
longer be given in Germany, many dramatists smuggle in their works 
under English pseudonyms — this is called ‘tarnung’. Consequently, 
Vienna is also swarming with new English or American authors, whom 
nobody knows and behind whom is usually the Hungarian Ladislaus 
Fodor, and his silent collaborators. Generally the Hungarian authors 
have a home in Vienna. As first performances of Austrian playwrights, 
the People’s Theatre announces a comedy by Friedrich Schreyvogl, 
Cavalry Attack, about the period, so well loved now, of the Empress 
Maria Theresa; and a drama by Georg Rendl, Elizabeth, the last 
Empress of Austria. From the French come Rouge by Duvernois, and 
Chanson d’ Asie by Antoine; from the Hungarian, The Luckiest Man by 
Laszlé, and Insufficient Love by Bus-Fekete. 

The Raimund Theatre is fighting for its existence, but it promises 
a folk-play, Veronika, by Peter Buch, and Bergner’s English play, 
Escape Me Never. The Chamber Plays, which I have already men- 
tioned, will bring out, after the revue period, the folk-play of a Vien- 
nese, Young Wine, by Friedrich Richter, and an operetta, The Magic 
Journey, by Max Brandt (book by Richard Goetz). Besides Hun- 
garians, French and Britons, Italians will also have a word to say in 
Vienna: for instance, Alberto Casella (Death Takes a Holiday) in the 
Chamber Plays. Pirandello’s German fame started in Vienna, from 
the same Raimund Theatre in the suburbs where Bernard Shaw was 
first played in German. 

Vienna is, indeed — although not as hospitable to young authors as 
Berlin once was — still a city of true dramatic culture. The opening 
of two new prose-theatres demonstrates anew how great is the theatre 
enthusiasm among the Viennese: a New Theatre is being opened in 
the Praterstrasse, where the Austrian Catholics, Ortner, Schreyvogl, 
Wenter and Colerus will appear; and diagonally opposite is to be the 
stage of the gifted and ambitious director, Lonner. And the greatest 
German dramatists will now first be presented in Vienna: Hauptmann 
with Hamlet in Wittenberg, presumably at the Burgtheater; Zuck- 
mayer with his comedy, 4 Kiss of the Hand, in the Josefstadt. Vienna 
today has 17 theatres: one for every 100,000 inhabitants. 
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Petrolini 
SILVIO D’AMICO 


W: ENJoy telling how, last October during the Volta Theatre 
Congress at Rome (see THEATRE ARTS, December 1934), each 
evening the famous authors, directors and critics who had gathered 
from all Europe, instead of attending official performances or recep- 
tions, went to hear Ettore Petrolini. Gordon Craig, one of his oldest 
admirers, said to his colleagues: ‘This is the most vital actor, the 
artist of richest vein, that Italy, if not all Europe, has today.’ And it 
did not appear that the spectators, about three-quarters of whom were 
ignorant of the Italian language (not to speak of the Roman slang in 
which alone the very Roman Ettore expresses himself), were dis- 
appointed. It is also said that, in those same days, every member of the 
Italian Royal Academy who took part in the Congress betook himself 
to the dressing room between acts to ask, ‘Why haven’t you ever come 
to listen to one of our discussions?’ — and that Petrolini answered: 
“You make the Congress, I make the theatre.’ 

A theatre absolutely sui generis, we quickly agree; irregular thea- 
tre, a classifier would say; but what theatre! The oldest, the most 
authentic; the eternal theatre of the actor, which is sufficient unto 
itself because the performance is the actor’s. While he may not always 
have been the one who created the original canvas which serves to 
demonstrate his virtues, he nevertheless always refashions it to suit 
his own needs and lends it his particular spirit and character, molding 
it anew evening after evening. 

I believe that I was the first who, about twenty years ago, rec- 
ognized in the gifts of this most singular actor those legendary 
qualities of the performers in the Commedia dell’Arte. But other 
parallels and origins can be found for him. You can go back to Lope de 
Rueda, Tabarin, to the Atellans, the sice/ioti (Sicilian mimes), or the 
fliaci. Petrolini comes from the Variety. Son of a Roman blacksmith, 
he ran away from home when still a boy, to follow his passion for 
singing the canzonette and for giving droll impersonations on the stages 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN IN MODERN TIMES 


Unlike the versatile Petrolini, Charlie Chaplin has worked his wonders 
within the range of a single characterization. The world greets the familiar 
figure again in Modern Times, a comedian’s comment on the machine age and 
his first appearance on the screen since the City Lights of too long ago. 





PETROLINI 


of the café-concert; and he began with the most miserable of them, 
first in the Roman provinces and then in the City. Later on the critics 
— who, not frequenting the Variety, failed to come across him for a 
long time — and then Petrolini himself, recounted the gay and 
ragamuffin adventures of these first years. Petrolini never had any 
teachers. He mounted the tables of the most rattle-trap wooden 
booths and stalls erected at popular fairs or in the squares on the out- 
skirts of town and set about singing and cracking jokes. He knew, 
principally, two sides of life: that of certain shallows — a word which 
is to be taken in a comic rather than a tragic sense, because in Rome a 
veritable organized underworld has never existed — and that of the 
café-concert (and later of the nascent cinema), with all the accom- 
panying hacks and drudges of the footlights. It is from these that he 
drew for some time, and continues to draw today by predilection, his 
most witty and pungent satires. 

Petrolini has progressed from the scribble and the daub. Those 
who have wished to requisition him for Aristophanes (and one of our 
Hellenists, that very genial popularizer of Greek classics in our 
theatre, Ettore Romagnoli, wanted him to interpret The Clouds) 
certainly have had in mind the great clowns who are to be found in the 
centre of Aristophanian comedy and who illumine the whole works 
with their drolleries. The comedy of Petrolini was often (and is some- 
times even today) violent, scurrilous, plebeian — Italum acetum, 
Horace would say. He does not reject the alarming double meaning or 
the coarse word. But when he uses them, he does it with a kind of 
popular innocence and, we might say, with a sanity which put him in 
an entirely different class from the ordinary variety singers and their 
vulgar tradition. 

At other times his buffoonery, culled frankly from the masses and 
cast back into the air with a sort of rotund magnificence, assumes a 
universal significance. He becomes thus the interpreter of an hour and 
of an epoch. And it is this Petrolini whom the public most loves today: 
the clownish, illogical, fantastic Petrolini, all dazzlements, arabesques 
and surprises. He of Fortunello, of The Salamini, of eccentric tirades 
and dizarreries, whose twentieth-century humor, in a certain sense 
incomprehensible and glittering like an artificial fire, has been likened 
to that of the admired and popular comic writer, Achille Campanile. 

Petrolini has in common with very few actors the quality in which 
resides the chief secret of the relish with which people always listen to 
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him — something that may be called she joy of recitation. It is this joy, 
this sense of being really at home only when on the stage, this appre- 
hending the taste and also the favor of the spectators— this knowledge 
of possessing a vein to which he can give expression with a liberty 
become license through habit — it is this tranquil and gratified joy 
which makes him secure; content with the intimate adherence of his 
public, which adores him, gives him free rein, pardons him all and in 
everything is disposed to find wit, spirit and significance. It is like the 
story of that provincial uncle who, knowing that a brilliant nephew 
had come from the city, was convinced that the nephew spoke only in 
witticisms, and when, the morning after his arrival, the young man 
said, ‘Good morning, Uncle, how are you?’, the uncle laughed, think- 
ing: ‘I don’t understand it, but this must be the height of cleverness.’ 

Anchored in this security, happy in this assent to all his efforts, 
Petrolini, in order to express himself, has only to ‘let go’. He is of 
Rome and he presses tranquilly the notes dear to the Roman — from 
Plautus to the many and admirable Roman poets of yesterday and 
today (satura tota nostra est) — namely: an apparent skeptical indif- 
ference, the love of the negative taunt, satire which abrogates and 
deflates the lies of rhetoric and of life. From this aspect it would be 
interesting to point out the great similarity between the method by 
which Petrolini effects certain musical parodies — hastening a passage 
here, holding a note a second longer there — and those used forty 
years ago for the same ends by that other Roman, Fregoli. The 
difference is that Petrolini is not afraid to throw himself head-first into 
the improbable, the extravagant, the absurd and, often and volun- 
tarily, into the abject. And those who believe (how mistakenly!) in 
the essential skepticism and cynical nihilism of Roman character 
could not possibly find more decisive and violent proofs than in certain 
ferocious monologues and mimicries of Petrolini. 

His chief and, in Italy at least, his solidest fame he owes to the songs 
and sketches in which he has expressed this particular spirit, often so 
filled with significance: — behind Giggetto the Swaggerer we see all the 
life of the shallows mentioned above; behind Kiss me, kiss me! is the 
whole world of the café-concert; back of the famed Gastone, the 
cinema; and behind Margherita, you are not you! is the life of a certain 
lyric theatre and of street discourse. 

But Petrolini has had other ambitions. And, just as he passed from 
the arabesque and flourish to the sketch, so from that he has passed to 
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the ‘interpretation’ of characters in short one-act comedies. The 
abjectness of his sordid Mustapha (without exaggeration a younger 
brother of Shylock) is abundantly balanced by the melancholy of the 
newspaper vendor in The Courtyard, the heartache of the peasant in 
Sicilian Limes and the honest, sane simplicity of 4 Hundred of These 
Days. It was by means of this little comedy, and the Garofano of 
Ojetti, that we Romans, too often deluded by our theatre (so-called), 
finally discovered the authentic human spirit — popular and Roman, 
with a serious accent, a virile calm, a concrete burden — of Petrolini 
the interpreter: disciplined, measured, conscientious. And see what 
has come from him when he has thrown himself directly into great 
classic farce like Moliére’s. 

Who has heard Petrolini’s Le Médecin Malgré Lui? It is probable 
that our Ettore has lost no time over the discussions carried on in 
recent years among the French concerning the mode of reciting Mo- 
liére farce — the dispute between the traditionalists of the Comédie 
where, in order to transmit the intonations, gestures, style and minu- 
tiae of the original interpretation, the recitation becomes rigid in a 
fidelity entirely external and archaeological, and the renovators who 
prefer a moral fidelity, as Copeau does in the Vieux Colombier, casting 
his actors in a facile, rich and humorous comedy with comedians who, 
if not exactly improvisors, are vivacious and free. 

Petrolini, who instinctively employs the latter method, has leaped 
to it like a lively marionette, throwing himself into the vicissitudes 
and periods of his new friend Moliére. In substance, he has found the 
house for which he was searching, wherein to put his affairs in order: 
every moment of the farce offered him a place into which to fit some 
of his own lively colors, of which he holds profuse handfuls; and with 
what success! It is possible that not precisely all the rhythms (some of 
them celebrated) of the famous scherzo attained their full expression 
in his rendering. The drawback of this gay license is precisely the 
danger of passing over, here and there, effects whose academic 
execution bids one not to miss the least fragment (and meanwhile, 
essentially, to miss all). But the great line was there; and therein was 
the joy. 

Petrolini now reveals similar gifts in productions of more than one 
act —real and complete comedies, which form a large part of his 
later repertory. It is clear that here too it is less necessary to look for 
the comedy than for the man. First of all, because his miniature com- 
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pany of nameless actors, framed in the ordinary stage-set, has no 
other task than to ‘give the reply’ to him and his eternal monologue. 
Then because in almost everything that he presents he is collaborator 
before being actor. So much so that on the billboards the name of 
Petrolini often figures, rightly enough, beside that of the author. 
There are some of these in which he himself speaks not a word of the 
original text — embroidering at every pretext, augmenting every 
rhythm —and the piece flowers like a new ‘discovery’. These 
discoveries are improvised as the occasion presents itself, offered him 
by an occurrence of the day, or, on the instant, by an incident in the 
theatre, the entrance of a noted personage, a spectator arriving late, 
a baby starting to cry, a reflector that functions badly, a door banging. 
And here too, in these ‘side skids’, as he calls them, or rather ‘sallies 
of the comedian’, in apostrophes thrown out directly to the public 
(as in the parabases of Aristophanes, except that Petrolini’s are 
extemporaneous) — the Commedia dell’Arte is recalled. Then, at the 
end of the performance, or between the acts, the public calls him back, 
and he comes on the rebound, to make them personal confidences and 
to recount small foolishnesses or comic tales of which he is a priceless 
raconteur, and which become popularized all over Italy a few days 
later. 

But Petrolini, the ‘Comedian dell’Arte’, is also and especially 
(through the happy grafting of his inimitable fantasy onto a virtu- 
osity partly innate and partly disciplined by five or six glittering 
metiers) an artist of all the scenic arts. He is a singer, prodigiously 
tuneful and sure, knowing how to use a thread of a voice with the 
utmost delicate art; a player of all the musical instruments from the 
guitar up; a prestidigitator; at need, a poet and a composer of music. 
A literature on Petrolini now exists in Italy, and those things which 
Italian writers — especially those who do not make a profession of 
theatre criticism — have written about him would make a fat volume. 

But to these appreciations, and those unanimously accorded in 
South America where he is well known, have been added, for the last 
two years, the happy recognition of the French, English, Germans and 
Austrians. For abroad also, among people unable materially to ap- 
prehend all the flavor of his periods, the intelligent observe beneath 
the grimaces of this comedian something profoundly different from 
the tactics of the ordinary funny-man. Rather a comic force which 
belongs, not to any one manner or tradition, but to all humanity. 
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Vandamm 





Four good actors from the new season’s plays: George Coulouris as the 
psychology professor tortures Roy Hargrave, his gangster opponent, with 
revelations from a tragic past in James Warwick’s melodrama, Blind Alley; 
James Bell, as a nonchalant secretary, gets confidential with his author- 
employer, Robert Douglas, in John van Druten’s comedy, Most of the Game. 




















Vandamm 





IF THIS BE TREASON 

The President of the United States meets temporary frustration in the face 
of the Japanese Premier’s unfriendliness, as he tries to restore amity be- 
tween two nations on the brink of war. The pacifist tract by Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes and Reginald Lawrence, produced by the Theatre Guild, finds 
McKay Morris as the President and Tom Powers as the Premier meeting in 
formal conclave against a background designed by John Root. 








Porgy and Bess 


American Opera in the Theatre 


IRVING KOLODIN 


— the American theatre and the native composer of serious 
pretensions move toward a closer relationship. Two years ago 
it was the Four Saints in Three Acts of Virgil Thomson and Gertrude 
Stein, originally an experimental enterprise, which was the memorable 
experience of the musical season in the theatre. Now the Theatre 
Guild has entered the field of opera by producing George Gershwin’s 
first full-length musical drama — his setting of Porgy and Bess, the 
third incarnation of the novel by Du Bose Heyward. The latter 
and Ira Gershwin are responsible for the newest form of Porgy. 

It has been apparent in recent seasons that Gershwin was finding 
it increasingly difficult to reconcile the two directions of his talent: 
the one towards music for the commercial theatre, the other toward 
more substantial creation for the concert hall. When his growing 
technical resourcefulness entered irrepressibly into the making of 
‘musicals’, as it did in Strike Up the Band, Of Thee I Sing, and Let 
‘em Eat Cake, the musical limitations of his principals, chorus and 
orchestra, as well as the formal restrictions of the genre, hampered 
the full fruition of the ideas that bristled from these scores. Porgy 
and Bess, planned from the outset as a creation removed from these 
obstructions, has given the first real opportunity to appraise Gersh- 
win’s talent for the theatre. Whatever verdict may be returned re- 
garding the details of this particular work, its large outlines and 
moments of climax mark it as the product of the first authentic talent 
in our musical theatre. Watching this American folk-opera grow to 
perfected performance as a theatre work through months of careful 
rehearsal aimed to unify the drama and the music, the singing and 
the acting, has been an illuminating experience to a musician ac- 
customed to the perfunctory and uncorrelated rehearsal generally 
accorded to the productions prepared for the conventional opera. 
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As I write, the rehearsals for Porgy and Bess have progressed to a 
point two steps removed from finality. On the stage of Carnegie Hall 
Alexander Smallens has gathered the forty-five musicians of the or- 
chestra for the reading rehearsals of the score; in the Guild Theatre 
Rouben Mamoulian works over the remaining details of the action, 
preparatory to the amalgamation of the two units. This point has 
not been arrived at without painstaking attention to fundamentals. 
Though the opening of Porgy and Bess was not scheduled until the 
middle of October, the first activity began early in July, at the studio 
of Alexander Steinert. The principals reported daily for coaching and 
rehearsal, a task complicated by the intricacies of the score and the 
various degrees of musical equipment possessed by the singers. Cer- 
tain members of the cast are able musicians — Todd Duncan, the 
excellent Porgy, is an instructor of music at Howard University; 
Ann Brown (Bess) and Ruby Elzy (Sarina) hold fellowships at the 
Juilliard School; Abbie Mitchell (Clara) studied with Jean de Reszke; 
Warren Coleman (Crown) is a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory and played John Henry in Paul Green’s Roll, Sweet Chariot 
last winter; Edward Matthews (Jake) has given numerous recitals 
in New York, and appeared as St. Ignatius in the Thomson-Stein 
opera. But the extensive and difficult part of Sportin’ Life was as- 
signed to Bubbles (half of the vaudeville team of Buck and Bubbles) 
who reads no music, and had to be taught his role note after note by 
the tireless Mr. Steinert. With other minor characters a similar pro- 
cedure was necessary. A chorus trained by Eva Jessye, and used in 
Four Saints, was engaged for Porgy and Bess, augmented by a few 
members to the required strength of forty. 

Through July and most of August the personnel labored with the 
essentials of their parts, until Mamoulian arrived from the West. 
The preparation then advanced to the second period, on the barren 
stage of the Guild Theatre, with the director at the centre of the plat- 
form, the conductor to his right, and the pianist further along beside 
him. Here the task of ribbing the musical texture with vital dramatic 
action began in earnest, and continued, seven arduous hours daily, 
for two weeks. A day arrived when the piano was lowered into the pit, 
the dramatic and musical directors moved off the stage, leaving the 
players to engage the drama within the framework of Sergei Soudei- 
kine’s setting of Catfish Row, in skeleton. That period continues now 
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as the orchestra begins its task; a single session of Porgy and Bess 
as a concert on the stage of Carnegie Hall, when the cast will have 
their first contact with the orchestral score, remains before the final 
week’s work. The activity continues in the Guild Theatre until the 
middle of the week, when the company removes to Boston, to corre- 
late orchestra and singers in the Colonial Theatre preparatory to 
the opening there. 


A dominant memory of the preparation of Porgy and Bess, for 
one whose experience of such productions has been largely in the 
conventional opera house, is the care taken by Mamoulian in mould- 
ing the dramatic action. As the director of the spoken Porgy, he was 
aided by a scheme of production already formulated, and proven 
successful in actual presentation; but that advantage, in staging the 
opera, was offset by his responsibilities to a new element — the score. 
To permit an equality of importance for the music, the closely-packed 
action of the original had to be relaxed at many points, and recon- 
stituted at others. In this Mamoulian was merely following the ex- 
ample of the playwright, who says that ‘forty-five per cent’ of the 
spoken Porgy had to be excised or condensed to allow for the music. 
Mamoulian’s approach to Porgy and Bess was gained from his early 
studies of music (the violin) and from actual laboratory work in the 
musical theatre at the Eastman School in Rochester — Boris and 
Carmen were among the operas he staged — before he began his 
Broadway career with Porgy. All of his preparation of Porgy and Bess, 
in rehearsals, was done with a copy of the score open before him, 
with a precise concern for measures and accents in the music, as 
well as for the meaning of the lines. 

Porgy and Bess being in essence a folk-opera, it was possible to 
utilize the chorus not merely as an element present through a whim 
of the composer, but as a participant in the drama. It was Mamoulian’s 
objective to establish, in the minds of the chorus, the feeling that only 
an accident of fate kept them from being principal factors, rather 
than merely by-standers, in the drama. Any one of the men could 
have been Robbins, slain by a blow from the drunken Crown; any 
one of the women, the widowed Sarina. Not only Jake was drowned 
in the storm; each of the fishermen might have met the same ending, 
and the bereavement of Clara was the bereavement of all their wives. 
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Since it is the primary accomplishment of Gershwin to have absorbed 
the essence of negro music and recreated it in his score, the task of 
establishing that relationship was considerably simplified. The emo- 
tion within the performers is aided rather than hampered by the music 
they are required to sing. Further, the inherent capacity of the negro 
for translating a personal experience into a universal one lends reality 
to the choral passages. 

The task, then, was to formulate that emotion into movement 
and gesture appraisable as realistic in terms of the theatre. One of the 
earliest commands of Mamoulian to his ensemble, and one of the most 
frequently repeated, was: ‘Don’t stand around like a chorus — break 
the formality of it all.” At one of the frequent swift transitions in 
mood Mamoulian instructed the group: ‘You must regulate your 
movements by the rhythm and character of the music at the mo- 
ment.’ And as this special moment involved an alteration from the 
vigorous music associated with Crown to the mournful ‘Summer- 
time’ lullaby first sung by Clara, the director went on: “Alter the 
sharp, abrupt movements to softer lines and curves,’ including in 
this order not only gesture, but posture, line of the body, angle of 
the head to the torso, and so forth. At another point — before the 
fight between Crown and Robbins — he directed the chorus to move 
forward on a certain chord, grouping themselves closer about the 
principals. It was apparent that the chorus had one eye on the con- 
ductor, to get the cue for the chord. This was obviously not what he 
desired, and Mamoulian counseled them: ‘You move forward on 
the accent, but, obviously, you pay no attention to the music — 
make it spontaneous. You don’t move forward because J want you to 
— you move closer because you want to hear what they are saying.’ 


Experiment was the basis of everything that entered into the 
dramatic structure of Porgy and Bess. A passage at the beginning of 
the second act, following a song delivered by Jake, suggested to 
Mamoulian that the fishermen should pick up the net they had been 
repairing, carry it across the stage and deposit it in Maria’s cabin, 
before returning to the centre of the stage where they sprawl languidly. 
Though there was a lull in the action that made a portion of this 
business feasible, the return of the fishermen overlapped the beginning 
of Porgy’s ‘I Got Plenty of Nuttin’’. Mamoulian eliminated both 
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the exit and the return, concentrating the attention where it should 
be at that moment — on Porgy. 

With this consideration of the mass movements as a background, 
the action of the principals issued naturally out of the mood and 
temper of the whole. There was no thought, at any moment, of a prima 
donna or leading singer to whose prominence or personality any scene 
was keyed up, or the action of the other performers toned down. Per- 
haps the lack of celebrities in the cast assisted toward that end — 
but it was plain that obedience to the drama and the score took 
precedence over everything else, an attitude encountered with suffi- 
cient rarity in the musical theatre to be remarked gratefully. There 
was, on the other hand, no attempt to throttle the imaginative re- 
sources of the individual performer. To the company as a whole, and 
particularly the principals, Mamoulian said during the early rehears- 
als: ‘Do the thing that comes to your mind — if I don’t like it, I'll 
tell you.’ Thus, when the drunken Crown is being taunted by his 
fellow crapshooters, Crown’s interpreter first portrayed his mounting 
rage by sweeping gestures. Mamoulian suggested that he remain 
quiet — as though brooding on the thought ‘Who are these fellows 
to make fun of me, the invincible Crown?’ — before hurling his 
command to ‘Shut Up!’ The change in effectiveness was amazing, 
and the performers instinctively cringed under the impact of Crown’s 
transition from silence to fury. So completely did Mamoulian become 
absorbed in the idiom of his work that he occasionally formulated his 
wishes in musical terms. For one of Porgy’s moments with Bess (in 
the wake scene) he wanted a gentle swaying movement from her as 
they sit back to back on the floor. Bess’s movement was too vigorous, 
however, and Mamoulian aided her by saying, ‘You’re the accom- 
paniment, not the melody. What we want here is an obbligato.’ 
The reference was only to the relationship of her movement to Porgy’s, 
but the meaning was aptly conveyed by the analogy. Again, in the 
scene of the burial party for Robbins, the mourners intone a lament 
to the words ‘Gone, Gone, Gone, Gone, Gone.’ After the undertaker 
arrives and agrees to save the body of Robbins from dissection by the 
medical students (though money for his funeral is lacking) the same 
words recur as an expression of joy, that Brother Robbins will get 
to the Promised Land after all. Here Mamoulian commanded: ‘It 
should be bright, radiant — like a wedding march.’ The director’s 
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shrewd understanding of how to integrate a solo passage with the 
veracious life of Catfish Row was brilliantly exemplified in his use of a 
repetition of Porgy’s ‘I Got Plenty of Nuttin’’. To leave the scene 
static would have satisfied some operatic directors; to have a group 
of the women rocking aimlessly as they sew would have constituted 
an inspiration for others; but Mamoulian was not satisfied until he 
had them rocking naturally to the easy, definite rhythm of Porgy’s 
song. 

In all of this improvisation Mamoulian’s wishes were susceptible 
to check or alteration — regarding their feasibility in relation to the 
score — by Smallens, who supervised the tempo of each bit as it was 
rehearsed. Thus there would be no conflict when the singers became 
responsible wholly to his baton. But Smallens’ function at the re- 
hearsals was by no means confined to tempo. His constant presence 
permitted him to enforce his ideas — regarding the interpretation of 
the score, the technical matters of singing difficult passages accurately 
in pitch and with the rhythmic emphasis he desired — more effectively 
than he could have in a few general rehearsals crowded into the end 
of the preparatory period. The capacity of the personnel for absorbing 
ideas and reproducing them was only exceeded by the complete con- 
centration brought to their tasks by the two directors. 


The particular importance of tempo to Porgy and Bess reposes in 
the fact that all of the dialogue is written into the score in definite 
rhythms, and even when it is not actually sung, on specific pitches. It 
cannot be said that the performers displayed the closest possible 
regard for this modified sprechstimme, for they frequently substitute 
tones of their own origination. But the values of the syllables, the rise 
and fall of the voice, is preserved (though the actual interval may be 
altered) in a tempo highly relevant to the beat of the musical sections 
that precede and follow. This rhythmic speech has demonstrated its 
validity and its vitality in numerous operas before, but it has a pe- 
culiar suitability to the negroes who constitute the characters of 
Porgy and Bess, for it approximates a type of speech they frequently 
use as a race. Indeed, the declamatory writing in Gershwin’s opera is 
one of his most impressive accomplishments, for its adherence to the 
characteristics of the persons in the drama, for the excellent sense of 
word values. After close contact with the score, one recalls salient 
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The rhythm which the directors strove to create in the rehearsals of the 
Gershwin-Heyward folk-opera, as described by Irving Kolodin in the 
accompanying article, seems to have come across successfully in production, 
according to this picture of a stormy moment in the life of Catfish Row. 
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TWO NEW MUSICALS: Against a background designed by Jo Mielziner, 
Mary Boland and Melville Cooper ascend the throne of their mythical 
kingdom, in which Fudi/ee, the musical show by Moss Hart and Cole Porter, 
takes place. Below, Beatrice Lillie and her cohorts take a bow for their 
lively work in 4 Home Abr oad, by Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz. 
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passages in the dialogue almost as readily as the more freely melodic 
sections. 

To the players themselves, the genuinely negro quality of the 
idiom employed by Gershwin in Porgy and Bess is a source of constant 
amazement. Though the harmonic texture is considerably in advance 
of anything in Gershwin’s previous work — and the advance is in the 
direction of a personalized style — it blends amazingly well with both 
the ‘blues’ and the ‘spirituals’ of which Porgy and Bess is largely 
constructed. This is not to say that the work is without blemishes, 
both numerous and disturbing; but, as it stands, the score contains 
music of a finer quality than one had legitimate reason to expect from 
Gershwin at any time. That he should produce it now, in view of the 
lacks of his early training, is a tribute not only to his native talent, 
but to the discipline he has recently acquired under the guidance of 
that excellent theorist, Joseph Schillinger. 

Gershwin says his chief admirations in the musical theatre are 
Boris and Carmen —a significant grouping, since they share with 
Porgy and Bess a background in the folk-life with which they are con- 
cerned. The relationship to Carmen is even more emphatic when it is 
considered that Bizet’s view of Spain was an exterior one, as is Gersh- 
win’s of the Charleston negro. Even if one agrees with the Spanish 
musicians who contend that Bizet has refined the earthiness of their 
folk-music too much, it must be recognized that he achieved a syn- 
thesis between folk material and artistic method which has conveyed 
to the world a considerable portion of its esteem for Spanish music. 
In Gershwin’s case the folk material is not so greatly subordinated, 
but preserves more nearly its native qualities. There will be considera- 
ble discussion concerning the exact amount of negro spiritual used in 
Porgy and Bess. Gershwin says that everything in the score is original 
with him — but the degree to which he has absorbed negro turns of 
expression is exemplified by a conversation with a member of the 
cast to whom I said: ‘Doesn’t the lullaby (“Summertime”) suggest to 
you certain elements of ‘Sometimes I feel like a motherless child’’?’ 
and who answered: ‘No, it is more like “‘St. Louis Blues’.’ If two 
listeners can find associations so various in a thing as different as 
‘Summertime’ is from either of the others, it must represent the 
seizure of an essential element in negro music. 

In shaping these materials Gershwin has made apt use of recur- 
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rent motives in Porgy and Bess, without embarking on an elaborate 
scheme of /eitmotiven in the manner of Wagner or Strauss. There is a 
crawling, chromatic motive for Catfish Row itself, generally heard in 
connection with the fishermen in the opera. Porgy has two themes — 
a bustling dissonant figure that Gershwin calls the ‘goat music’, 
and a sturdier motive, suggestive of a maturer version of the E flat 
theme in the Rhapsody in Blue (following the introductory solo for 
clarinet). This is frequently used in Porgy and Bess, especially in con- 
nection with Porgy’s protective feeling for Bess after Crown has mur- 
dered Robbins. The latter has a lyric theme which occurs with his 
early utterances and is heard, mixed with the music of the crap game 
and the excited, brusque theme of Crown, during the fight on the 
darkened stage. One of the most telling uses of characteristic themes 
occurs when Sportin’ Life attempts to persuade Bess to go to New 
York with him. One hears not only the insinuating, vague motive as- 
sociated with the Happy Dust purveyed by Sportin’ Life, but also a 
reminiscence of Robbins’ music, with its grisly suggestiveness. Perhaps 
the moment of highest drama, both in the music and the action, 
arrives when Crown steals back into Catfish Row to find Bess — to 
the music of the fatal crap game. His death at the hands of Porgy is 
consummated to the four crashing chords which accompanied Crown’s 
killing of Robbins; and the crapshooters’ music — hustling, jerky and 
non-committal — contains surprising adaptability for the altered 
situation. Although the music, in both places, begins as a fugue, and 
the subject is well suited to such treatment, it amounts to no more 
than a fugato, for the imitations of the motive are not carried through 
strictly, and the countersubject becomes obscured. 


In addition to recurrent themes (more than here indicated) other 
types of music make up the two hours and a half of the score. There is 
a large amount of music in the manner of spirituals — in the ‘saucer 
party’ for Robbins, in the wake, in the storm scene and elsewhere. 
For the most part this is finely affecting, possessed of both meaning 
and strength. Particularly interesting is the invocation to ‘Doctor 
Jesus’, in which the composer has allowed the improvisatory gift of 
the negro to express itself unhampered. The theme of the section is 
written out, but the imitations of it, the antiphonal responses from the 
various sections of the choir, are largely ad /ibitum, and will never be 
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sung exactly the same way twice. In his use of spiritual material, 
Gershwin has avoided the easy temptation of overloading the har- 
monic background, using instead a predominantly modal treatment 
which blends with the harmonic implications in the melodic curves of 
the music. 

The solo numbers — Gershwin prefers to call them songs rather 
than arias — vary in relation to the character who delivers them. 
Some of the finest music is allotted to Porgy, such as his ‘They Pass 
By Singin’’ and ‘I Got Plenty of Nuttin’’. A curious example of 
integration in the score is in the recurrence of the harmonic skeleton 
of Porgy’s incantation over the dice in the first act (‘Oh Little Stars’) 
as the basis for a different melodic line and rhythmic scheme in ‘I 
Got Plenty of Nuttin’’, in the second act. For Sportin’ Life there are 
songs suitable to his character as the one sophisticated negro in the 
opera — the brilliantly amusing ‘It Ain’t Necessarily So’, with its 
ingenious lyrics, against a shifting accompaniment, and ‘There’s a 
Steamboat Leavin’ for New York’. As a fisherman, Jake sings the 
fine ‘It Takes a Long Pull to Get There’ as he works at the nets; 
earlier in the drama, the ‘blues’ version of a lullaby, ‘A Woman is 
a Sometime Thing’. For the most part, these solos arise spontane- 
ously out of situations in the drama, avoiding much of the artificiality 
associated with the ‘set pieces’ in conventional opera. 

There is also much of what one must call good ‘old-fashioned’ 
Gershwin — those vital melodic and rhythmic inventions which were 
the distinguishing elements in his early musical comedies. A good one 
is the chorus ‘Oh I Can’t Sit Down’, which is Gershwin at his most 
genial. Yet it corresponds amazingly to that essential negro state 
which they describe as ‘happy’. Of a similar effect is the ‘Overflow’ 
chorus. One of the most extended passages in the score, the duet 
between Porgy and Bess in the second act, is from the warm strain in 
his creative nature which gave us the lyric theme of the Rhapsody in 
Blue. There is here, however, an admixture of the poorer Puccini 
which does not impart conviction to the expression. Nor does restating 
a lyric theme against a jazzy background of off-beat accents lend 
support to the belief that Gershwin has evicted all the clichés in his 
equipment. 

Of the weaknesses in the score, as perceptible from rehearsals, this 
reversion to formulated devices is the most distressing. It occurs in 
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‘Oh I Can’t Sit Down’, at the line “Today I am happy and gay’. 
First it is sung straight, merely an ascending scale passage. At the 
repetition it is broken up into a rhythmic pattern in sixteenths which 
inevitably suggests ‘symphonic jazz’ and Paul Whiteman, not ne- 
groes in the streets of Charleston. A similar moment occurs in the 
‘Train’ song, after the undertaker promises to bury Robbins. What 
Gershwin hoped would connote a train whistle unfortunately reminds 
one, with its descending chromatic triads, only of the Pickens sisters 
or some other ‘close harmony’ team on the radio. It is out of the 
idiom, and destroys the truth for which the composer has been striv- 
ing. At the climax of this same chorus Gershwin’s newly-acquired 
technical skill also proves an embarrassment, for he employs the 
theme in augmentation, diminution and its original form all at once. 
This would be a credible accomplishment for Hans Sachs and his 
fellow meistersingers in Niiremberg, but it seems precocious for the 
negroes of Porgy and Bess. A similar moment, on a smaller scale, occurs 
in the crap game, when the crowd taunts Crown with “Crown cock- 
eyed drunk, can’t tell dice from a watermelon’ in (of all things) a 
perfect canon, excellently contrived, but wholly foreign to the situa- 
tion. In the third act Gershwin has also overstepped the line of per- 
missible subtlety by introducing the second ‘Porgy’ theme, inverted, 
in the bass. Unless one has the score before him, the intellectual 
connotation of this particular set of notes is wholly concealed. 


How seriously Gershwin regarded the creation of Porgy and Bess 
may be understood from this: it is the first work for the theatre which 
he has himself completely orchestrated. His orchestra is composed of 
the normal symphonic elements (on a reduced scale) with the addition 
of saxophones. Though there is nothing revolutionary in the orchestra- 
tion, or in the rest of Porgy and Bess, the scoring is simple and effec- 
tive, more representative of his own ideas than the work of a bril- 
liant, but sterile, professional orchestrator would have been. He has 
not accomplished a score which is consistently symphonic in its tex- 
ture, for there are many passages in which the orchestral part is mean- 
ingless without that of the vocalists. Too constant use of the same 
instrumental colors — the high violins, the horns in sixths, an abun- 
dance of doubling — should also be apparent to him from the perform- 
ances. There are passages, however, which indicate that the higher 
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attainment is not beyond Gershwin’s reach, with the experience 
gained from Porgy and Bess as a background. 

In its virtues and defects Porgy and Bess unquestionably looks 
ahead, in relation to all Gershwin’s previous creations. It is disturbing 
to encounter Ravel and Dvorak, Debussy and Richard Strauss, negro 
spirituals and Moussorgsky in amiable fraternity in Catfish Row. 
But there is too much that is original and striking in Porgy and Bess 
to be minimized by this residue of a composer’s musical experience. 
There is rarely a cessation in the flow of rich blood through the veins 
of score; and both the vitality and fertility of the invention are qual- 
ities unique in our musical theatre. Gershwin has fairly accomplished 
his Rienzi — we wait to see and hear his Lohengrin, his Tannhduser, 
and who knows but one day his Meistersinger. 


Federal ‘Theatre Project 


HALLIE FLANAGAN 


2 rn Federal Theatre Project is based on the belief that there is 
intelligence, skill, experience, and enthusiasm in the thousands 
of theatre people now on relief rolls, and in the hundreds of other 
theatre people who will cooperate with them. It is based on a belief 
that this intelligence, experience, and enthusiasm will swing in under 
a nation-wide plan in which such elements of strength are needed. 
It is not a relief project in which artificial jobs are dealt out to people 
of inferior talent, but rather a plan which begins by saying: in re- 
thinking theatre activity in terms of the art and economics of 1935, 
we need theatre enterprises which will supplement our already exist- 
ing splendid New York stage. We need throughout America a number 
of theatres, experimental in nature, specializing in new plays of un- 
known dramatists, with an emphasis on regional and local material. 
We need negro theatres in Harlem, St. Louis, Alabama; vaudeville 
and specialty acts in connection with some of the great recreation 
centres where dance orchestras, recruited from ranks of unemployed 
musicians, will play for unemployed youth. We need a theatre 
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adapted to new times and new conditions; a theatre which recognizes 
the presence of its sister arts, and of the movies and the radio, its 
neighbors and competitors, a theatre vividly conscious of the rich 
heritage of its past but which builds towards the future with new 
faith and imagination. 

The Federal Government allocated $4,800,000,000 for relief under 
the Works Progress Administrator, Harry L. Hopkins. This appro- 
priation included as its first project $27,000,000 for putting musicians, 
writers, painters, sculptors and theatre people to work in their own 
vocational fields. A Federal Director has been appointed for each of 
the arts: Nikolai Sokoloff for music; Holger Cahill for art; Henry 
Alsberg for writing; myself for the theatre. Each Federal Director 
plans to work through regional directors who will be at the head of 
some twelve areas throughout the United States, and because we are 
eager to work together in close cooperation, we are using, as far as 
possible, the same regional divisions. Responsible to the regional 
director, and through him to the project head in Washington, there 
will be administrative directors of individual theatre projects. 

These projects will be as various as the needs of the localities 
planning them, and the creative imagination of their directors. Plans 
are under way for an Ibsen repertory theatre in Minneapolis; a 
traveling Shakespearean company in the Dakotas; a cycle of Restora- 
tion drama in a great university in the mid-west; historic and regional 
projects including a marionette theatre dealing with the local history 
of New York State; one for remodeling the oldest theatre in the United 
States to house presentations, in period, of the plays of the first 
theatrical season in America. 

In putting these various units into operation we shall use first of 
all the theatre people who, due to the economic situation, have been 
out of jobs for several years. According to the general ruling govern- 
ing the disbursement of the funds, eighty percent of all money 
allocated to a project must be spent in wages to theatre people now 
on relief rolls. Another ten percent will be paid to other theatrical 
workers who will be used in directorial and administrative capacities 
in the actual carrying forward of projects. The remaining ten percent 
will be spent in production costs of theatre enterprises which, it is 
hoped, will prove so vital to the communities involved that they can 
continue to function beyond this year. 
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It may be appropriate to mention exactly what Federal funds can 
be used for in such a project. In no case may they be used to finance, 
or loan to, private theatre enterprise, however excellent; they may be 
used to pay labor costs at the rate prevailing at the nearest W. P. A. 
office; a small number of directorial salaries; and ten percent of the 
total labor costs of the project, for production costs. 

The ten percent allocated to production is, any practical theatre 
worker will remark, a small amount for production costs for enter- 
prises so vast. Here the professional theatre, the state, the cities, the 
universities, civic organizations and other public bodies have been 
asked to come into the picture and, in almost every case, have ac- 
cepted enthusiastically. Actors’ Equity, the American Federation of 
Actors, the League of New York Theatres, the Stage Hands’ Union, 
offer cooperation, advisory committees and office space; the National 
Theatre Conference places at the disposal of the Federal Theatre 
Project data on plays and technical matters. Cities, towns and uni- 
versities are offering leadership, theatres, storage and rehearsal space 
for companies of players. Everywhere there is willingness to cooperate 
in a plan so vast that cooperation is imperative. 

Practically, the Federal Theatre will operate through the re- 
gional plan suggested for years by the National Theatre Conference, 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, and through the pages of that magazine by 
George Pierce Baker, Edith J. R. Isaacs, Frederick Koch and E. C. 
Mabie. Focal centres for theatre activity already exist in such or- 
ganizations as the Cleveland Play House, the Pasadena Playhouse, 
the North Carolina Playmakers, the Iowa University Theatre, the 
Hedgerow Theatre, and other university and civic theatres. In other 
words, while recognizing New York City as the centre of American 
dramatic art, the Federal Theatre Project believes that the theatre 
horizon is expanding to include the Santa Fé desert, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the valley of the Mississippi; widening to include a con- 
sciousness of the social scene as well as the social register; widening, in 
short, to include the impossible — that same impossible which has 
led our contemporaries to soar to the stars, whisper through space, 
and fling miles of steel and glass into the air. 

Because it deals directly with human beings the theatre, of all the 
arts, should be the most conscious of economic changes affecting 
human beings. Painters during the last few years have turned in- 
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creasingly for subject matter and technique to industry and econom- 
ics; William Lescaze writes: ‘The social scene and its implications 
dictate my architectural renderings;’ Martha Graham in her new 
ballet, Panorama, presents ‘three themes of thought and action which 
are basically American’, that is, Puritan religious fanaticism, negro 
exploitation, and awakening social consciousness. The theatre, how- 
ever, aside from the rapidly developing left-wing group, has remained 
curiously oblivious to the changing social order. It is time that the 
theatre is brought face to face with the great economic problems of 
the day, of which unemployment is one. 

In a play written by college students and presented recently on 
a college stage, there is a scene in which an intellectual, strolling alone, 
meditating on art, is suddenly confronted by a woman who emerges 
from a motionless, attentive mass of workers. She says, ‘Is this the 
appointed hour? Is this the time and place where we should meet?’ 
The intellectual, courteously removing his hat, remarks cautiously, 
‘I do not think that we have met before.’ To which the woman replies, 
‘I’ve walked the world for six years, not growing weaker but growing 
stronger. I’ve noticed you. I knew that some day you would notice 
me.’ 

Is it too much to hope that the Federal Theatre Project in Amer- 
ica, 1935, may be indeed, for two great forces, in need of each other, 
the appointed time and place? 


EDITOR’s NOTE: Hallie Flanagan has called a first meeting of the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project in Washington on October 8 and 9, sending in- 
vitations to the following: Elmer Rice, Charles Coburn, Jasper Deeter, 
Frederic McConnell, Frederic Koch, John McGee, E. C. Mabie, 
Charles Meredith, Glenn Hughes, Gilmor Brown, Arthur Hopkins, 
Rosamond Gilder, Thomas Wood Stevens, John Askling, Maurice 
Gnesin, Roy Mitchell, and Boyd Smith. It may be assumed that these 
are the people who will be counted upon for advisory service or to fill 
important posts in the project including those of Regional Directors. 
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Jan Muncis, whose work in Pasadena and Hollywood is remembered, is 
back in Riga, where his designs first brought him fame and a first prize in 
the Paris International Exhibition. Among his productions at the Art 
Theatre in Riga have been Namea’s Ring by A. Green, 1934; and The 





Dictator, of which he was author and director, as well as designer, 1935. 














Two more designs by Jan Muncis for the Art Theatre in Riga show Namea’s 
Ring, again; and Peer Gynt, which he also directed, 1933. 

















Conversation with Iwo Masters 


From an Informal Diary of a Five-Week Stay 
In the Soviet Union 


HAROLD CLURMAN 


UITE suddenly came the announcement that Stanislavsky would 
O see us. He lives in an old private house with a fair-sized court- 
yard. The rooms are large and there are probably a good number 
but there is something bare about the place that might horrify a 
director of Stanislavsky’s position anywhere else. He looked much 
older than last year. At that time he had been on a long vacation and 
still seemed vigorous and unchanged. Now one could see the signs of 
his illness. Nevertheless he works all the time. He has not been out of 
his house since November. He conducts rehearsals at home; he has a 
school that trains professors in the ‘system’ (a six-year course!) and, 
as he expresses it, he directs his theatre by telephone. 

He offered us tea, cake and jam. We began asking questions—not 
too many, however. The first was about tempo-rhythm, which he had 
mentioned in Paris last year but which I had not understood very well. 
He got up and showed me an electric gadget that had two discs on it, 
one red and one blue, and was attached to a metronome. He tried to 
untangle the wires but could not, so he did not demonstrate but ex- 
plained. In certain scenes a definite rhythm is fixed (it was not entirely 
clear to me whether the rhythm was determined by him as regisseur or 
was based on the tempo that the actor himself established when he 
played the scene well, because Stanislavsky said, ‘When the actor 
feels the scene properly, his rhythm will be right.’). This rhythm is 
fixed by number on the script and when the actor rehearses, if he 
imagines he is playing the scene properly but is not, the rhythm is 
given him for a few moments by the electric gadget. This engenders a 
more exact sense of the movement of the scene. Sometimes Stanislav- 
sky gives the rhythm and tells the actor to improvise something to 
that particular rhythm. 
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“Have you used this method in any production?’ 

“No, only with students. Actors like to have their parts explained 
to them, they like you to talk about the interpretation but they do 
not like to work on anything exact. . . . The tempo-rhythm process 
is an exercise which of course gives results with rhythmic people. We 
have exercises for increasing people’s sense of rhythm.’ 

‘Someone has asked what you mean by inner clichés.’ 

‘Actors of experience often have certain emotional tricks by which 
they indicate sorrow, anger, and so forth. These are not pieces of busi- 
ness, physical things, they are inner processes over which the actors 
have control. But these tricks have little to do with life: they are born 
of the theatre. They do not derive from action but from representation 
(from performance). The way to overcome them is for the actor to say 
to himself, or for the director to ask, ‘‘What were you doing at that 
moment? Were you doing anything?” If the actor senses that he was 
only feeling (or trying to feel) but not doing (carrying out an action) 
he will be able to rid himself of the inner cliché.’ 

‘Do you set the problems for the actor or do you make him set 
them for himself?’ 

‘I would like the actor to set his problem for himself, but the actor 
is lazy so I set the problem for him.’ 

“Your actors are lazy!’, I exclaimed in genuine astonishment. 

‘Oh they know how to work,’ Stanislavsky replied, ‘but they don’t, 
unless you push them to it. They are willing to work as hard as you 
please on physical problems, position, and so forth, but on other and 
more important matters — yes, they are lazy.’ 

‘I understand the importance of translating each psychological 
moment into a physical equivalent,’ I went on, “but it is often difficult 
to find the physical equivalents when the play does not require the 
actor to do anything overt and exact. How do you get the actor to 
understand these moments in other terms than those of thoughts and 
feelings?’ 

“Ask the actor what he would do in such and such a situation. He 
might say “I will call my friend.” Good, make a note of this: it is al- 
ready a physical impulse even if not performed. But what if the friend 
is not at home? “I would send a wire home.” Make another note. 
This is another impulse. But this is also impossible because your folks 
are away. ‘Then I will go to my neighbor next door and get help from 
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him.” Good, do this — and you have the beginning of physical actions 
tied up with feeling and thought all the time.’ 

We asked about voice exercises. He said that while on tour he had 
to rehearse all day, play at night, make speeches at parties, banquets, 
teas, and he realized that if he continued he would lose his voice and 
would not be able to play. So he began doing exercises, which he 
demonstrated a little, and did them every day. He did not lose his 
voice. ‘But one must have great patience,’ he added. 

He spoke about body work. ‘Acrobatics are very useful. Even more 
for the soul than for the body.’ We smiled at this paradox. ‘Yes, 
acrobatics train you not to be afraid in the big moments of your part. 
Because these moments — though they may not be physical — are 
equivalent to a difficult jump. If you hesitate you are lost. Acrobatics 
prepare you for them.’ 

The conversation turned to other aspects of the theatre, and 
Stanislavsky told us about his difficulties with a playwright. ‘We tell 
him a certain scene or speech must be put into the play and he answers 
“the actors will do it” and then the actor says “I can’t do it, I need a 
speech.” In the end there is no acting and no speech.’ I told him about 
the Group Theatre and its new playwright, Clifford Odets: how he has 
been an actor in our theatre, how he has developed, his present 
success. 

“Will he remain an actor or not?’ Stanislavsky asked. But before 
I could reply, he said, ‘Tell Mr. Odets for me not to give up acting. It 
will always help him in his playwriting. When he needs time off to 
write a play, give him the time. But let him continue to act.’ 


Immediately after our visit to Stanislavsky we had an engagement 
to see Meyerhold. He also received us in his apartment — large, 
pleasant rooms, by no means luxurious or ornate. His wife, the actress 
Zinaida Reich, opened the door to us, was introduced and disappeared, 
reappearing at the end of the interview to remind Meyerhold that he 
had not eaten yet and that he must go to the theatre. 

Meyerhold is simple and direct in conversation, sympathetic and 
charming. After telling him of our admiration for his work and my 
vivid recollections of Camille, I asked a question I had planned to ask 
him. This concerned the new drama. 

“Your productions’, I began, ‘are built differently from any one 
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else’s. They are different in form from those of the classical-realistic 
plays of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Have you a special 
conception of dramaturgy?’ 

“Yes, I believe that plays should be written differently for the new 
theatre from the way they have been. Because of this I have had con- 
stant conflicts with my playwrights. I have therefore become a 
director-author.’ 

‘But don’t your playwrights learn by themselves how plays should 
be written for you? Or have there been no new plays influenced by 
your productions which are good plays in the new form?’ 

“No, the authors don’t want to learn.’ 

“Why don’t you teach them?’ 

‘I haven’t the time, although I believe it would be useful to have 
a school for playwrights in the theatre. When I direct a play I can do 
nothing else — not even write a letter. I think of nothing else, I see 
nothing else. And I can’t work with assistants who might relieve me in 
the direction. . . . Yes, the problem of the dramatist is now our most 
important problem. That and the problem of a new theatre architec- 
ture. The two problems are related.’ 

“You didn’t change Camille much. Is that because you thought it 
was a well-constructed play for your purpose?’ 

‘I changed Camille, although less noticeably than most. If you 
examine the French and Russian texts you will find minute changes 
which are very important. Also I took certain speeches from the novel 
and put them into the play.’ 

“Why did you choose this play?’ 

‘I am interested in showing the bad attitude of the bourgeoisie to 
women. Marguerite is treated like a slave or a servant. Men bargain 
over her, throw money in her face, insult her — all because they say 
they love her. I was interested to show this because we, too, in the 
Soviet Union, have had a wrong conception of love and of woman. 
Our attitude has been too biologic. This is all very well, but there is a 
deeper and loftier view of love. We build new streets, new houses, we 
try to improve our clothes and make our living more aesthetic. We 
must also have a more aesthetic relation to woman. This is a problem 
that the Communist Party [Meyerhold is one of the few important 
regisseurs in Moscow who are members] has begun to work on: the 


problem of changing the psychology of the people, to make it fit the 
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new classless society we are building. There is a law (which will prob- 
ably be changed soon) permitting any number of marriages and giving 
the utmost freedom in the matter of divorce. This freedom is good. 
But it is also bad. We must understand that the problem of man and 
woman is more complex than we used to think, and we must have a 
more delicate understanding and more cultured attitude than we have 
had. It used to be thought proletarian and communistic to be rude, but 
we are also changing this and teaching that good manners are indis- 
pensable to a sane humanity. . . . The form of Camille is old, but the 
social motives are good.’ 

‘Do you work on your productions much before you go into 
rehearsal?’ 

‘I thought about Revizor [Inspector General] for ten years before I 
produced it. I always knew I would do it. I always wanted to do it. 
But I was not ready and kept on thinking about it. There are plays 
about which I say to myself, “This play I will do in three years or in 
five years.””’ 

‘But’, I objected, ‘you are speaking of classic plays. What about 
the new ones?’ 

‘Shakespeare’s Hamlet’, Meyerhold answered, ‘is still being dis- 
cussed by critics, professors, theatre people. Was he mad or not? Why 
did he do this or that? Did Shakespeare contradict himself? Did 
Hamlet love his mother? Why are so many questions asked? Because 
Shakespeare put so much thought and feeling into his plays, because a 
whole life and a whole time are in them. Our modern plays are written 
lightmindedly. And I have enough technique to put them on without 
difficulty in six weeks. Not much thought has to be given them.’ I 
laughed. 

‘Yes’, he finished. ‘I must confess to you quite frankly that we 
have as yet no Shakespeare in the Soviet Union.’ 

‘Do you write down your thoughts about your productions — 
your plans for the staging, and so on?’ 

‘I used to when I was young, but now I am able to keep everything 
quite clearly in my head. Anyhow I am likely to stage a scene one way 
and ten days later come to rehearsal and change the staging com- 
pletely. For me every rehearsal is a sketch. The actors do not write 
down that they must move here or there, because they know I am 
likely to change it at the next rehearsal.’ 
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‘Did you yourself choose the admirable props and costumes of 
Camille?’ 

“Yes’, Meyerhold replied. ‘I send assistants to various shops to 
make a choice of twenty objects. When they are found I go to the 
shop and choose one or two of the twenty — or something entirely 
different. Also we advertise in the papers: “The Meyerhold Theatre 
wants furniture and costumes of such-and-such a period.” A man 
answers that he has a chair for us. I go to see it. Once an old actress — 
80 or more — wrote us that she had a trunkful of costumes from the 
year 1870. We took these costumes, remodeled them according to 
photographs from French newspapers of the period, corrected them 
by reference to Manet and Renoir, and our designer chose the color 
schemes.’ 

We spoke of the bio-mechanics class we had seen and told him how 
much we liked it. 

‘Yes’, he said, ‘it is a theatrical method of body-training for the 
actor. Each exercise is a melodrama. Each movement gives the actor a 
sense of performing on the stage.’ 

“How long would it take a person to learn it, so that he might teach 
it to American actors?’ 

‘One winter’, Meyerhold answered. ‘It is not very complicated. 
In fact, it is simple.’ We decided to try to find someone to learn it here 
in Moscow and then go over and teach it to American actors. 
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Henry VIII and Henry V were part of the Midsummer Drama Festival 
of the Pasadena Community Playhouse, the notable venture which saw the 
successful performance of all the chronicle plays of Shakespeare. 
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Lloyd Ryan 


AMERICA OUTDOORS AND IN: Dan Totheroh’s Distant Drums, given 
by Kansas State College under H. M. Heberer’s direction; and The Lower 
Depths, produced by the Players of Reed College in Portland, Oregon. 
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A STRAMASH 
OF PLAYWRIGHTS 


The Playhouse of Pepys, by Montague 
Summers. Macmillan: $6. 
S ae TITLE of the second volume of Mr. 
Montague Summers’ history of the 
Restoration stage is one to conjure with. 
The intense relish with which Samuel 
Pepys approached the theatre makes his 
playhouse and its denizens alive today 
even though nearly three hundred years 
have passed since the indefatigable diarist 
recorded his enthusiasms. The theatre in 
all its aspects was to him an irresistible 
delight. He revelled with equal whole- 
heartedness in Betterton’s interpretation 
of Hamlet — ‘the best part, I believe, 
that ever man acted’ —and in the se- 
ductions of pretty, naughty Nelly whom 
he came upon in the women’s tiring room 
‘all unready’. ‘But to see how Nell 
cursed for having so few people in the 
pit was pretty,’ records the delighted 
Samuel. Nell could ‘act a mad part 
beyond imagination almost’ and Pepys 
had a weakness for her in such roles, as he 
had for the great actors and actresses of the 
day in the fine frenzy of the popular Love 
and Honour tragedies. The orange girls, 
the Duchesses, the fops and beaux, the 
wits and gallants, the playwrights, actors, 
singers, the harlots of all estates and every 
kind, the whole merry, inchoate, adven- 
turous world of the theatre he knew so well 
comes to life in his vigorous phrases. 

Mr. Summers’ second volume gives 
us the solid background of that theatre, 
fills in the crevices of our knowledge of the 
body of Restoration playwriting, records 
in minutest detail all the facts that have 


been preserved concerning the work of 
minor playwrights, the dates of produc- 
tion, the cast of the plays. The first 
volume was devoted to the physical 
aspect of playhouse ways used in 
advertising, audiences, production meth- 
ods, costuming and so forth. In the next 
we are promised a gallery of performers. 
This second of the projected three-volume 
history gives us the lives of the two 
Patentees, Davenant and Killigrew, and 
a vast amount of information concerning 
those gallants and wits, those dashing 
young blades or hard-driven poetasters 
who indulged in only a few dramas, good, 
bad and indifferent, which filled in the 
many nights between such high spots as 
The Man of Mode and The Way of the 
World. Congreve, Wycherley and the 
other great Restoration writers are treated 
but briefly here, since Mr. Summers’ de- 
finitive editions of their works, with long 
biographical and critical introductions 
and notes, already cover these important 
subjects. Here are gathered the lesser 
lights of a period rich in playwriting but 
in which the theatre as an institution 
was in its permanent state of decadence 
and fine despair. 
‘There needs no care to put a Play 
House down, 
Tis the most desart place of all the 
Town’ 
Dryden laments in 1675 and six years 
later he is still groaning, 
“We act by fits and starts like drowning 
men 
But just peep up and then drop down 
again... 
Nor Lottery Cavaliers are half so poor, 
Nor broken Cits, nor a Vacation Whore.’ 
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With an Etherege, a Wycherley, a Dryden 
— to name but three — writing for that 
stage, it would seem as though the theatre 
might have done fairly well! 

Mr. Summers’ meticulously exact study 
of this period will inevitably take its 
place on the shelf of every serious library 
of theatre history. Its painstaking schol- 
arship is relieved by the fine intensity of 
Mr. Summers’ enthusiasm for his subject 
and his offensive and defensive warfare 
with other less erudite writers in the field 
whose ‘nebulous inaccuracies’ fill him 
with justifiable rage. No one could accuse 
Mr. Summers of the sin of inaccuracy 
but occasionally his delight in the possi- 
bilities of the English language leads him 
into a verbal nebulosity of his own. Cer- 
tain of the words he restores to use should 
indeed be recaptured for the enrichment 
of the language. The following quotation 
illustrates this and also gives a vivid 
picture of the plays Mr. Pepys so much 
enjoyed. Their ingredients are, briefly: 
‘dream countries, dream history, a riposte 
of love and honour, the duello betwixt 
perfect love and perfect friendship, most 
gallant heroes, peerless heroines, blackest 
villains, pirates, storms at sea, a stramash 
of fighting, an oglio of cross purposes, 
disguises, the most exalted sentiments, 
the most artificial emotions, and a general 
anagnorosis to top the whole.’ 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


PIRANDELLO’S PLAYS 
The Drama of Luigi Pirandello, by Do- 
menico Vittorini. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press: $3. 
| occa yr once wrote: “The charac- 
ters of my fiction are spreading all 
over the world the rumor that I am a most 
cruel and heartless writer. I need a sym- 
pathetic critic who will show how much 
understanding there is beneath my laugh- 
ter.” The Pirandello legend — the figure 
which has emerged from the conflicting 
estimates that made him misogynist and 
altruist, realist and dreamer, believer and 
agnostic — began to grow in the mind of 
the American public immediately after 
Brock Pemberton produced Six Charac- 
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ters in Search of an Author, in 1922. In 
Best Plays for that season, Burns Mantle’s 
comment on the event sounded the key- 
note of the general attitude that has 
maintained since then: ‘Six Characters 

. was produced by Brock Pemberton 
to confound the morons, which it did.’ 

Domenico Vittorini heard the plea for a 
‘sympathetic critic’ and felt that the best 
approach to the problem of replacing the 
Pirandello myth with a flesh and blood 
figure was through his plays. He says that 
he passed several months steeped in the 
dramatic works of Pirandello and coming 
fresh from that sleuthing of the play- 
wright through his characters, the book 
creates a figure which is quick and vital, 
though some may still persist in calling the 
portrait a caricature. 

The author lets his book fall naturally 
into divisions covering the dramatist’s 
vast number of plays, but the real meat 
lies in an Introduction which clarifies 
Pirandello’s position in the tradition of 
Italian literature, gives a succinct sketch 
of him as man and artist, and offers an 
analysis of his philosophy. 

Pirandello’s literary work, Vittorini 
says, ‘began with poetry, developed into 
the novel through a form of ironical real- 
ism all his own, and finally flowed into the 
theatre where he produced the best that 
his genius had to offer to art and to man- 
kind. . . . The background of most of 
[his] plays is a wrong relation, the ex- 
perience of which leaves his characters 
desperately disappointed. . . . [He] has 
subjected to a pitiless but passionate 
critique man and life, exploring every fold 
and nook, and presenting to us convinc- 
ingly the sad and pitiful spectacle of the 
tragedy of being human. . . . With eager 
earnestness and passionate conviction he 
points out that we grow up in the belief 
that we are one, a definite individual, with 
a clear-cut contour, with definite qualities, 
and with a personality. Life proves that 
we are not, that in reality this subjective- 
ness of man’s perceptions create in us as 
many-faceted persons as are individuals 
who look at and know us.’ 


The bulk of the author’s pages are given 
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to a description of the plays, and he fol- 
lows a broad outline which he professes to 
see in the playwright’s growth: ‘The line 
of development followed by Pirandello in 
his art goes from a somewhat external and 
even picturesque naturalism to an intro- 
spective and tormented individualism.’ 
The grouping is by sections which cover 
The Wake of Naturalism; The Drama of 
Being and Seeming; Social Plays; The 
Drama of Womanhood; Art and Life. 
Under such a classification it would have 
been easy to let the analysis of plot, char- 
acter, background and significance of each 
play approach dogmatism. Vittorini has 
escaped this pitfall, ably using the method 
to outline Pirandello’s development and 
to let the stature of the man be known 
through his works. Pirandello, at least, 
seems satisfied with the method and re- 
sult. On his latest trip to America he 
found time to write a Foreword from 
which this statement is taken: 

‘I am very grateful to you, dear Vit- 
torini. I . . . find in you one who makes 
me walk upright on my own legs and 
grants me as much heart as I need to love 
and pity this poor humanity of ours . . .; 
one who tries to explain that if so many 
believe me erratic, it is because I move in 
my own way . . .; gruff because I grow in- 
dignant with... affectations; incom- 
prehensible because [others] do not yet 
know how to see, to think, to feel as I do.’ 


The Soviet Theatre, by P. A. Markov. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: $2.25. 
P A. MARKOV is the literary director of 
e the Moscow Art Theatre and stage- 
manager in the Nemirovich-Dantchenko 
State Musical Theatre where he was 
formerly director of the art department 
and in that capacity brought to the thea- 
tre such young composers and poets as 
Shostakovitch, Shibalin, Mosolov and 
Inber. He is also the drama critic for 
Izvestia and the magazine Novy Mir. 
Although not perhaps as well-known out- 
side his native land as certain other 
theatre men, he thus has a sufficiently 
broad background to write a theatre book 
that takes a fitting place among a series of 


volumes, called ‘The New Soviet Li- 
brary’, on education, trade, politics, law, 
and so on, in Russia today. 

Markov makes clear the ‘profound 
transformation’ that the Russian theatre 
has undergone since the Revolution, first 
by an elementary discussion of the prob- 
lems and changes engendered by the over- 
throw of the monarchy, particularly in 
the case of the audience, which ‘has 
changed both in its social composition and 
in its reaction.’ Next he describes the gen- 
eral system of operation — permanent 
company, cooperative control and coop- 
eration with audiences, close alliances with 
playwrights, and the other familiar char- 
acteristics that have brought the Soviet 
theatre to the front ranks of the world’s 
theatres. There are specific chapters on 
the Moscow Art Theatre, Meyerhold, 
Vakhtangov, the Kamerny and other 
urban theatres, the rural theatres, opera 
and ballet, and the foreign-language 
theatres (which represent forty different 
tongues). 

The book lacks the exaggerated eulogies 
that so often prevent the reader from rec- 
ognizing a basically sound argument. 
Markov is sure enough of the present 
importance and the potentialities of the 
Soviet theatre to be willing to say: ‘If 
much has been done already, much still 
remains to be done. The phases which the 
theatre has passed through are only a be- 
ginning — not a completion.’ His ability 
at concise, revealing phrases, which 
makes this book a clear, accurate and 
readable statement of the cause, is seen 
to advantage in a sentence that sums up 
the main purpose of the Soviet theatre: 
‘It strives not merely to represent, but 
to change the world.’ 


Art in the U.S.S.R., edited by C. G. 
Holme. The Studio Publications, Ine.: 
cloth, $4.50; wrappers, $3.50. 
___- book supplemented by brief 
essays offers a revealing glimpse of 
the state of art in Russia today, showing 
examples of architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, drawing and engraving, poster and 
cartoon art, theatre design, cinema set- 
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tings, and handicrafts. J. M. Nikonov 
writes a digest of Soviet theatre history, 
emphasizing the drama’s place in building 
up a Socialist culture in city and hamlet. 
The pictures illustrate some of the best 
productions of leading theatres, set by 
such designers as Rabinovitch, Sliep- 
yanov, Golovin, Dmitriev, Ryndin, Tish- 
ler and Favorsky. The last, incidentally, 
is the only theatre artist represented in 
another section, that of drawing and en- 
graving, for Favorsky made his reputa- 
tion as an illustrator before he entered the 
theatre with settings for Twelfth Night at 
the Second Moscow Art Theatre. 


A History of the Philadelphia Theatre, 
1835 to 1855, by Arthur H. Wilson. 
University of Pennsylvania Press: $6. 
Byres again the student of the theatre 

pays a debt of gratitude to the 
sponsors of the series of scholarly volumes 
on the Philadelphia theatre of which the 
present book is the third. Following O/d 
Drury of Philadelphia, which traced the 
history from 1800 to 1835, and The Phila- 
delphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century, 
Professor Wilson presents the more recent 
record in equally competent fashion. The 
period had three important theatres en- 
gaged in production, the Arch, the Walnut 
and the Chestnut (or Old Drury), giving 
plays by dramatists ranging from the 
popular Shakespeare through Otway, 
Sheridan and Lillo to Knowles, Bulwer 
and the American Dunlap, J. H. Payne 
and Willis. Stock companies were the 
mainstay of theatre life, the traveling-star 
system being in operation but not yet 
prevalent enough to kill the resident com- 
panies. 1835, the year with which this 
volume begins, marked the end of William 
B. Wood’s exhaustive account book on 
which Old Drury was based. 1855, the 
year with which the volume ends, saw 
the demolishment of Old Drury after 62 
years of valiant service. It saw as well the 
premiere of Boker’s Francesca da Rimini, 
“the crowning glory to the romantic age of 
tragedy’, and the introduction of Dion 
Boucicault with a traveling company to 
Philadelphia, the first important step in 
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the decline of the permanent stock com- 
pany. The twenty-year period deserves 
this formal record — made up of discus- 
sions of theatres, plays and players, 
chronological tables of productions, and 
alphabetical lists of actors and drama- 
tists — as well as the authoritative treat- 
ment that Professor Wilson brings it. 


A Dictionary of Modern American 
Usage, by H. W. Horwill. Oxford: 
3-25. 
a book’s purpose (to paraphrase the 
author) is three-fold: to assist Eng- 
lishmen to a more accurate understanding 
of the American usages of words when 
they differ from their own; to record the 
stamp placed on the English tongue by 
American environment and conditions; 
and to indicate the changing significance, 
over a period of years, characteristic of 
the words of any language. The author, 
who is the weekly contributor of an Eng- 
lish column in the New York Times’ 
“Book Review’, spent thirty years gath- 
ering his material — six of them in the 
United States. The result is what seems to 
be a thorough and accurate reference work 
which has delved into the history and 
mores of America, and has brought up a 
deal of interesting and lively material. 


Costume and Conduct in the Laws of 
Basel, Bern and Zurich, 1370-1800, by 
Fohn Martin Vincent. Fohns Hopkins 
Press: $2.50. 
A’ A RESULT of research among the 
court records of Basel, Bern and 
Zurich, Dr. Vincent, professor emeritus of 
history at Johns Hopkins University, has 
set down findings that illuminate Swiss 
life and culture over an extended period, 
from 1370 to 1800, and especially the dress 
of the time. These sumptuary laws — 
harsh, long-lasting and today amusing — 
are supplemented by a record of the rules 
respecting Sabbath observance and pro- 
fanity because the latter were also under 
the jurisdiction of the courts that passed 
on proper costume. The book contains 
many plates and drawings which in them- 
selves offer a quick history of Swiss dress. 

































Courtesy American Magasxine of Art 





SHE’LL BE COMING ’ROUND THE MOUNTAIN. The Southern 
breakdown, an indigenous folk-dance, has been reproduced in a drawing by 
the American artist, Thomas Hart Benton, who has vagabonded the country 
— from the deep south to the logging camps of the northwest — for native 
material. The story of his travels appears in an autobiography, 4n Artist in 


America, scheduled for publication by Robert M. McBride this month. 
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811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
| ime = Pree 2»: 5 ee yr 


Outstanding Plays 


For Littte Theatres 


CEILING ZERO 

THE SHINING HOUR 

SHE LOVES ME NOT 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE DELUGE 

PAGE MISS GLORY 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 

THE FIRST LEGION 
JUDGMENT DAY 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

THE DARK TOWER 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
MEN IN WHITE 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
TEN MINUTE ALIBI 

THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
MURRAY HILL 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our new 1936 
Supplement of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 

































































THE DRAMA OF 
Luigi 
Pirandello 


by 
DOMENICO VITTORINI 


Foreword by 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO 













First survey and interpretation of 
all of Pirandello’s plays, giving 
outlines of the plots and aesthetic 
criticism. Pirandello’s most recent 
drama — One Does Not Know How 
— although not yet published in 
Italian, is also summarized. 

$3.00 








FOUR LATIN PLAYS OF 
ST. NICHOLAS 
by Otto Albrecht, $2.00 
SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT 
by Alfred Harbage, $3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS 
Philadelphia 















































THE DANCER’S 
OUEST 
by 
Elizabeth Selden 


The first book to interpret and reveal 
intelligibly the credo, the methods, 
and the materials of the modern 
Free Dance — an inspiringly beautiful 
scholarly volume. Twenty-six swift | 
line drawings in crayon and charcoal, 
thirty-three exquisite photo-engrav- 
ings — and a thorough index. 

Price, $6.00. 


At leading booksellers’, or order 
direct from the publisher. 





@ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Under the direction of Professor 
Rodolfo Schevill, Las comedias 
autografos de Lope de Vega Carpio 
will be issued entire by the Uni- 
versity of California Press. Four are 
now ready: La prueba de los amigos, 
La batalla del honor, El cérdobes 
valeroso Pedro Carbonero, and El 
desdén vengado. 

Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY, alate 
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GOTHAM BOOK MART 


Shakespeare's As You Like It: Many full-pa 
illustrations in color by John Austen. Pub. 
at $4.25. Our price $1.25. 


Reinhardt und Seine Buhne by Ernst Stern and 
Heinz Herald: Profusely illustrated, many 
in color. Pub. at $3.50. Our price $2.50. 


Geschichte Des Kostums by Adolph Rosen- 
berg: With hundreds of authentic illustra- 
tions, mostly in color, costumes, jewelry, 
implements, etc., all countries. 5 vols. Out 
of print. Our price $45.00. 





Catalogues Sent on Request: 


No. 33 — Books on the Theatre, Dance and 
Cinema. 


No. 31 — Experimental Literature. 
No. 30 — First Editions and Private Presses. 


New York 


51 West 47th Street 
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TWO PLAYS OF 


THE SOCIAL 
COMEDY 


by WILLIAM MAHL 
The Age of Gold 
The Great and the Small 
$2.50 


Now on sale at 
THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
48 West 52d St. 
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See for Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, tp. 


gether with some to look forward 


within the month (dates indefinite), and 
a list of those which have closed sing 
the last recording. The opening and 
closing dates appear in parentheses 
after the title. The listing 1s complet 
through October 16. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933—) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. With James 
Barton. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE (0d. 1, 
1934———.) Comedy by Lawrence Riley. 
Producer: Brock Pemberton. With Gladys 
George and Otto Hulett. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20—) 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and dire- 
tor: Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. 


ANYTHING GOES! (Nov. 21, 1934-Nov.2. 
1935.) Musical farce by Guy Bolton, P.G, 
Wodehouse and Russel Crouse. Music and 
lyrics by Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton 
Freedley. Directed by Howard Lindsay. | 
Settings by Donald Oenslager. With Victor | 
Moore, Bettina Hall and William Gaxton. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30 

.) Comedy by George Abbott and 

John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel 
With William Lynn. 


SKETCH BOOK (June 4 ) 
Producer: Earl Carroll. 


MOON OVER MULBERRY STREEI 
(Sept. 4———.) by Nicholas Cosentino. 


A SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER (Sef 
II -.) Comedy by Damon Runyot 
and Howard Lindsay. Producer and dire 
tor: Howard Lindsay. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16 (Sept. 16— 
Melodrama by Ayn Rand. Producery 
A. H. Woods. 


Revue. 





AT HOME ABROAD (Sept. 19—.) Be 


vue by Howard Dietz and Arthit 

Schwartz, with contributions by Raymoti ' 
Knight. Producer: Lee Shubert. Withy 
Beatrice Lillie, Ethel Waters, Re 
Gardiner, Paul Haakon, Eleanor Powe 
and Herb Williams. 


(Continued on second page followsng) j 





























One Complete Set of 


THEATRE ARTS : 


1916—Quarterly and Monthly—1934 


| f With 4000 illustrations i 

$260 BOUND ; 
to | 
! i 
oy A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclopedia j 
wil of the world theatre. It represents the only per- ( 


manent and authoritative record of momentous years in 
de the progress of the theatre giving by text and illustration | 
a vivid and complete account of dominant events from | 
Broadway to Moscow. 


= Constant effort to locate rare back issues has en- 


set. To own it is to have at hand a wealth of material on 


- abled us to assemble once again a single complete 
\) 
-) playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, stage design, | 








: costuming, lighting and the dance — material of a value i 
7a and variety which the most painstaking research could not i 
2 | 
G hope even roughly to duplicate. ‘ 
in il 
ton 
ay. j i 
tor | | 
a Offer No. 2 Offer No. 3 
J Complete Monthly Sets Incomplete Sets | 
kel, 
Volumes VIII-XVIII Volumes II-XVIII | 
rue. (1923-1934) (1917-1934) | 
Theatre Arts complete in_ its Constitutes nearly as full a record i 
ET monthly form. An invaluable foun- as Bac rn en Baap A me a7 \ 
} ‘ . corectors issues 4 n ' u | 
dation for a theatre library, con- but the set forms a megniicens H 
eft taining many rare issues and over working library for research, illus- iH 
yon 2000 illustrations. tration, reference. i 
* Bound, $145, Unbound, $100 Unbound, $90 | 
| 
j 
ce: | 
: THEATRE ARTS. Ine. | 
Re 


40 East 49th Street 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE Arts MONTHLY 


New York, N. Y. 
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By Clayton Hamilton 
““So You’re 
Writing A Play!’’ 


“Mr. Hamilton’s very readable 
book is the best first aid to the 
budding dramatist. It stresses how 
to, rather than how not to, write 
a play.”—Winthrop Ames. ‘‘This 
is a very human, broad-minded, 
and readable work.’’—Barrett 
Clark. $1.75 


By Percival Wilde 


Comrades In Arms 


And Other Plays For 
Little Theatres 


Comedy, pathos, phantasy—the 
whole gamut of dramatic expres- 
sion is included in these six long 
one-act plays by Percival Wilde of 
whom Theatre Magazine says: 
“The one-act play is his special 
province and in that province he 
is practically king.” $1.75 


Little Brown & Company, Boston 





See for Yourself, Continued 


A TOUCH OF BRIMSTONE (Sept. 
| 22——.) by Leonora Kaghan and Anita 
| Philips. Producer: John Golden. Directed 
| by Frank Craven. With Mary Philips and 
| Roland Young. 
| 


IF THIS BE TREASON (Sept. 23——.) by 
John Haynes Holmes and Reginald Law- 
rence. First production of Theatre Guild 
season. With McKay Morris. 


BLIND ALLEY (Sept. 24———.) Melodrama 
| by James Warwick. Producer: James | 
Ramsey Ullman. Directed by Worthing- | 
ton Miner. With Roy Hargrave and | 
George Coulouris. 





| WINTERSET (Sept. 25 .) by Maxwell | 

| Anderson. Producer and director: Guthrie | 

| McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Richard Bennett, Burgess Meredith, | 
Margo and Eduardo Ciannelli. 


REMEMBER THE DAY (Sept. 25 ——.) by | 
Philo Higley and Philip Dunning. Pro- | 
| 





ducer: Philip Dunning. With Frank M. 
Thomas, Jr. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW (Set. | 
30——.) Producer: Theatre Guild. Set- 
tings by Carolyn Hancock, costumes by 
Claggett Wilson. With Alfred Lunt, Lynn | 
Fontanne, Sydney Greenstreet and George 
Meader. 


MOST OF THE GAME (Oct. 1——.) 

| Comedy by John van Druten. Producers: 
Dwight Deere Wiman and Auriol Lee. 
With James Bell. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE (Oct. 3——.) 
Adaptation by Eugene Lyons and Charles 
Malamuth of the Russian comedy by 
Valentine Katayev. Producer: Edward 
Mendelsohn. 















Just 
Published! 


The BEST 
PLAYS 


OF 1934-1935 
and the Year Book of 


the Drama in America 
Edited by 
BURNS MANTLE 


* 


Contains by excerpt and summary 
ten plays, along with a wealth of 
fascinating material about actors, 
playwrights, casts and plots of all 
plays of the season, prize winners, 





ete. * 
This year’s ten plays are: The 
Children’s Hour, The Petrified 


Forest, Accent on Youth, Merrily 
We Roll Along, Awake and Sing, 
The Farmer Takes a Wife, The 
Distaff Side, The Old Maid, Lost 
Horizon, and Valley Forge. 

“So solid an institution that the 
reviewer has little to do except re- 
new his usual admiration for so 
competent a job... compact 
and authoritative . . . engrossing 
reading.’’ — THE STAGE 

With illustrations, $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE Arts MONTHLY 


















| PORGY AND BESS (Oct. ro——.) ‘ Amer- 
| ican folk-opera’ version of Porgy, play by 
DuBose and Dorothy Heyward. Libretto 
by Mr. Heyward; lyrics by Ira Gershwin 
| and Mr. Heyward; score by George 
| Gershwin. Producer: Theatre Guild. Di- 
rected by Rouben Mamoulian. Settings 
by Sergei Soudeikine. With Todd Dun- 
can, Anne Wiggins Brown, Ruby Elzy, 
Warren Coleman and Edward Matthews. 


|SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE (Oct. 





z1——..) Comedy by George Haight, 
Richard Maibaum and Michael Wallach. 
Producer: Herman Shumlin, in association 
with Warner Brothers. Directed by Her- 
man Shumlin. Settings by Donald Oens- 
lager. With Gene Lockhart. 


| JUBILEE! (Oct. r2——.) Musical show by 
| Moss Hart and Cole Porter. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris, in association with Max 
Gordon. Staging by Hassard Short. Set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Mary Boland. 


| 
| 
| ACHILLES HAD A HEEL (Oct. 73 -) 


















by Martin Flavin. Producer: Walter 
ampden. With Walter Hampden. 


| TRIUMPH (Oct. 14.) by George Austin. 
| Producer: Elizabeth Niele. 


BRIGHT STAR (Oct. 15———.) Comedy by 
Philip Barry. Producer: Arthur Hopkins. 
With Lee Tracy and Julie Haydon. 










LOOKING FORWARD 


EDEN END (Oct. 21) by J. B. Priestley. 
From London. Producer: Milton Shubert. 
Directed by Auriol Lee. With Estelle 
Winwood. 


JUMBO (Oct. 26) Theatrical circus. Dia- 
logue by Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
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@mpreté Wess Prom 
SEND FOR §@ CATALOGUE 
J.R.CLANCY, , 
RCLANCY, SYRACUSENY 


| 

| Burns Mantle makes his ten-strike again in 

| PLAYS OF 1934-35 (3.00)... Two ba 
| didn't include, PAGE MISS GLORY by 

| Schrank and Philip Dunning and FLY AWAY 
| HOME by Dorothy Bennett and Irving White 
| now in that 75c paper ed. . . . J. B. Priestley’s 
| EDEN END (2.00) tries its luck and his DUET IN 
FLOODLIGHT is a saga of Romance in Public 
(another 2.00) . . . What goes on in 2 dramatist’; 
heed amply illustrated in EUGENE O'NEILL — 
a Poet's Quest — by Richard Dana Skinner (2.00), 
and THE DRAMA OF LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
by Domenico Vittorini (3.00). Both subjects gave 
their OKs, Pirandello delighted to find out what 
he really is. So will you be . . . SO YOU'RE 
WRITING A PLAY (a little bird told us) by 
Clayton Hamilton (1.75) is chatty Good Advice 
— if you can take it . . . Honestly, we have 
everything, even a free mailing list. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street, New York 
Pe i 
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Arthur; music by Richard Rodgers ané 
Lorenz Hart. Producer: Billy Rose. Di- 
rected by John Murray Anderson; dia- 
logue directed by George Abbott. Settings 
by Albert R. Johnson. With Jimmy 
Durante. 


ON STAGE (Oct. 29) Comedy by Benjamin 
Kaye. Producer: Rowland Stebbins. With 
Osgood Perkins and Selena Royle. 


MOTHER (Week of Oct. 28) Adaptation by 
Paul Peters from the German of 
Brecht, with music by Hans Eisler. Pro 
ducer: Theatre Union. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (November 
Dramatization by Helen Jerome of 
Jane Austen novel. Producer: Max G 
don. With Adrianne Allen, Colin Kei 
Johnston, Helen Chandler and Lu 
Watson. 


LOVE IS NOT SO SIMPLE (November) by 


Ladislaus Fodor. Producer: Thea 
| Guild. With Ina Claire and Dennis 


CLOSED 
SMILE AT ME (Aug. 21-Sept. 14) 
| KIND LADY (Sept. 9-25) 
| THE OLD MAID (Jan. 7-Sept. 28) 


AWAKE AND SING AND WAITIN 
FOR LEFTY (Sept. 9-28) 


FEW ARE CHOSEN (Sept. 17-28) 
LIFE’S TOO SHORT (Sept. 20-28) 
OTHELLO (Sept. 27—Oct. 5) 
MACBETH (Oct. 7-12) 

PATHS OF GLORY (Sept. 26-Od. 16) 
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_ School and Studio Directory continued 
- #RANCES 1] 
. | poBLNSON. || MERICAN ACADEMY 
DUFF “rz || OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
| Pr; ee | | FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 1 
iW eo | | For 51 Years America’s Leading Institution 
Yo Orel aacho dina Cisie Helen Heyes, Ket, (1 | Sor D d E tonal Traini 
Si eacher Sone Wy at Erk beng tee | | | or Dramatic an xpressiona raining 
famous stars. 
pri Fotis end miny oer ri ate il PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
ANCED CLASSES it 
ai NOVEMBER AND JANUARY i} | FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 
5 | oy or ooh erage Pe“ SS a | | Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
ENY Call, phone or write for literature | ROOM 152-G 
~ wy Street, New York, N. Y. 
235 East 62d Street, "BUterk srfield 8.5940 | | CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
i | 
2S ee ; 
i PECIAL OFFERS 
ais 5 FFERS! THE SCHOOL OF 
1 Joseph 
wa ;' nee AMERICAN BALLET 
rath Gift Subscriptions and Books | Complete instruction in Classical Ballet, 
» Public '| Adagio, Character, Plastic, etc., by 
Tp | Good Only from Nov. 20 to Dec. 31, 1935 GEORGE BALANCHINE 
me | | PIERRE VL ADIMIROFF 
ct ge 2 One-Year Gift Subscriptions $8.00 | ANATOLE VILZAK 
oon Y Gift Subscrioti MURIEL STUART 
ume 3 One-Year Gift Subscriptions $10.00 | Lectures on the. Dance apd the Fine Ade by 
sy od 4 or more One-Year Gift Subscriptions $3.00 each || WARBURG = , 
/ (Regular single subscription $5.00 a year) Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 
Inc. | 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
and Wickersham 2-7667 
i Send for brochure 
— a 15% Discount anenaes Seancanseriecs; 
gers and on Theatre Arts Books — 
er de ordered with subscriptions "_ THEODORA IRVINE 
son; dia- FOR 
ams (Add 50 cents a year for foreign or Canadian postage) STU b I O THE THE ATR E 
. wenty years in ew 
i Each subscription or book may be sent to a different person, A eon IN a 
od accompanied by an attractive gift card. Unless otherwise speci- — pore — 
le. fied, gift subscriptions will begin with the January issue, out oetn tenes eh ene G0 
satealll December 20th. The books are listed below. ee ed 
of Bert Special commen ~ Oe 
sler. Pro, THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS aye 
THEATRE ARTS PRINTS (Series Il and Ill are new) lente Sf fee oe 
ae | The Greeks to Our Day TE ins ocd cis $1.50 Work sponsored by Eva pos 
oa ll Modern Stage Design Gi ids 0 v00s cccces 1.50 Ce aeaane 6 
in Kei lll Shakespeare and His Times 100 prints.......... 1.50 Write for Catalogue 
d L Halftone reproductions, size 5’’ x 8’’ attractively boxed 15 West rem. nag = 
For full description, see back cover of magazine Teleg cos a 
mber) De, 
"The THEATRES, by Joseph Urban 


nis Ki 48 plates from drawings for theatre projects........... $5.00 New Yo v4 y; Gah ool 























THE ART OF THE DANCE, by Isadora Duncan yi, Th 
20 essays. A unique document in dance history ....... $7.50 of the eatte 
f 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE, by Robert Edmond Jones EUZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
35 reproductions from the work of a great designer ..... $5.00 is distinguished for 
8) : > its progressive fundamental 
vAITI LA ARGENTINA, by André Levinson trot» and careful development 
AIT A study in Spanish dancing, with 32 plates........... $10.00 of the individual personality. 
> its record of employed graduates 
3) THE TURKISH THEATRE, by Nicholas N. Martinovitch on the stage, screen and radio. 
Colorful description; 7 typical plays. Illustrated ........ $3.00 > its American Theatrical Seminar 
S) E in Austria. 
: H F _— WINTER and SPRING CLASSES 
AT R F A R T S M O N T be L Literature on Request 
i 40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Telephones COluymbys 5- 2445 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE Arts MONTHLY 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





Tamara Daykarhanova’s 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of 
acting, adapted to the needs of the American 
stage, available to young men and women 
seeking thorough training for the theatre. 


TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, stege make-up, 
voice, body development, diction, dialects. 
Rehearsa! group for actors. 


PRIVATE lessons in acting and make-up. 
Coaching in parts. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 
SPRING TERM—JAN. 20 
For Further Information 
Miss Frances Deitz 
29 West 56 St., New York 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-5834 











School 
of the SPOKEN WORD 


and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WINTER SCHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio— 
Two-year course with Diploma. Radio, 
Theatre, Platform Arts, Teaching, 
Self-development. Public Student per- 
formances monthly. Qualifying  stu- 
dents accepted by The Cleveland Play 
House. 

SUMMER SCHOOL — 25th Year—June, 
July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha's 


/ mon 
HIDELAH RICE 














Vineyard Island, Massachusetts. 


For catalogue address 
\ MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
\ 1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 











FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, N. Y. C. 
For Speech and Acting 


Individual Lessons 
and Rehearsal Groups 





Summer Courses for the Layman and 
Professional 


SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT 
HOSTELRY 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Distinguished Sponsors 


REgent 4-3226 Write now for information 











HELEN FORD 
STAFFORD oismatic recor 


(Founder of the Actors’ First Studio) 


offers complete training and prepara- 
tion for the stage. Courses for both 
advanced students and beginners. 
Private instruction in 

ACTING TECHNIQUE 

RADIO BROADCASTING 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

COACHING IN PARTS 


“I! consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” 
— Rachel Crothers. 

Address inquiries to: 


Tower Studio 
Circle 7-7000 


3218 Barbizon Plaza 
New York City 














KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


—~o— 


Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—o— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 











The Neighborhood 
Playhouse 
Studios 


Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 


A full-time course for talented 
young men and women, estab- 
lished in 1928, based on the expe- 
rience of the Neighborhood Play- 
house in its twenty years of 
experimental productions. 

Irene Lewisohn 


DIRECTORS | Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


SEASON OCTOBER -MAY 1935 - 1936 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
16 West 46 St., N. Y. C. BR. 9-9766 














Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


fllviene 2° Theatre 


(40th Year) 

Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 
Stock theater appearances while learning 
DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY 
VOCAL and DANCE 
Professional training — the only Dramatic School in 
the United States presenting its students a week in 
each play, plus Talking Pictures and technical training 
in Voice, Diction, Make-up, Pantomime, Dialects, 
Characterization, Fencing, and twenty allied study 

subjects. 
Special Courses for Teaching 
Directing and General Culture 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE Arts MONTHLY 


ee er 















hanya holm 







christmas course—new york 
bl 


courses in 


washington—philadelphia 






new york wigman school of dance 






215 w. 11 st., new york—wa 9-6530 fi 








DORIS CHARLES | .; 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN | 


Modern Dance g 
A 
Afternoon and Evening Classes for | 


Teachers, Professionals and Beginners 
Practice Classes 
A Special Course in Dance Composition 


Enrollment Open — Register Now 


Academyof AlliedArts | 


| 

Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting | 

349 West 86th Street New York City | | 
SChuyler 4-1216 | 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 TH 


Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1935. 4( 


STATE OF NEW YORK, | ._.. Ni 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK jf 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes | 
and says that she is the Editor of the THEATRE ARTS LO? 
MONTHLY and that the following is, to the best of her . 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date TI 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of Mareh 4 
3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and - 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business Managers ae. PAI 
Publisher, Theatre Arts Inc., 40 East 49th St., New York | 
City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th St., New WwW 
York City; Managing Editor, Harrison P. Doty, 40 East 
49th St., New York City; Business Managers, B. B. Knut- 24 
sen, 40 East 49th St., New York City. I 

2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts Inc., 40 East 4% 

St., New York City; Stark Young, 40 East 49th St., New 

York City; Kenneth Macgowan, 40 East 49th St., New 

York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th St., New York 
City; Dorothy Whitney Elmhirst, 1172 Park Aveltt, \ 
New York City; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Avenue, New “THI 
York City. i 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and othe Ashe 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 40 E 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities att 
None. Ente 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving i 2,1 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holdet} ~)" 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and N. y 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the col Addi 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or “nee 
holder appears upon the books of the company as truster Copy 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the pen 1 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is give he 
also that the said two paragraphs contain sasgro sorip 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholdet Spon: 
and security holders who do not appear upon the ben ma 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities ni 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and cann 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
association, or corporation has any interest direct of YEA 


direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than | 


so stated by her. 
EDITH J. R. ISAACE | SIN( 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day @ 2/6; 
September, 1935. ’ 
[SEAL] MARIAN T. KEENAN ni 
Kings Co. Clk’s. No. 511. Register's Noon 
New York Co. Clk’s. No. 493. Register’s No. 
Commission expires March 30, 1937. 





